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A  FOUR-YEAR  EDUCAnON 
THAT  PAYS  FOR  COLLEGE 


Today's  high-tech  Navy  can  give  you  more  than  just  valuable  and  practical 
experience.  You  can  also  get  over  $28,000'  toward  a  college  education. 

When  you  sign  up  for  the  Navy  College  Fund,  you'll  earn  over 
$28,000  toward  your  college  tuition  after  only  four  years  of  active  duty.  You 
can  even  start  using  the  program's  benefits  after  your  first  two  years. 

And  as  soon  as 


?       PHALAm  CLOSE  IN 
L     WEAPONS  SYSTEM 


MARK  32  TORPEDO  LAUNCHER        SONAR  DOME-- 


you've  completed 

your  recruit  training,  you're  guaranteed  a  spot  in  a 
Navy  technical  training  school. 

So  even  before  college,  you'll  be  able 
to  get  a  head  start  on  your  career. 

Fact  is,  in  just  four  years  in  the  Navy 
you  can  see  more. 


do  more  and  learn  more  than  other  people  do  in  an  entire  lifetime. 

Today's  high-tech  Navy  and  the  Navy  College  Fund  give  you  the  extra  edge 
you  need  to  compete  in  today's  world.  And  the  $28,000  won't  hurt  either. 

For  more  information,  call  1-800-USA-NAVY. 

"Ur  to  52S.SOO  in  conjunction  with  the  Montoomen'  G.  I.  Bill  and  kvr  \tars  ot  acri\'e  dur\-. 


NAVY 

YOU  AND  THE  NAVY. 
FULL  SPEED  AHEAD. 
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THE     FRONT    LINE 


It  is  the  kind  of  tragic  story  that  gets  re- 
ported in  newspapers  all  over  the  country. 
Two  teenagers,  driving  home  on  icy  Janu- 
ary roads  after  worlving  at  McDonalds,  have 
an  accident.  One  boy  is  killed.  The  other, 
Keith  Baker,  Knoxboro,  New  York,  clings  to 
life  in  a  hospital.  That's  usually  the  end  of  the 
newspaper  story. 

What  doesn't  get  covered  in  the  press  is 
the  support  and  encouragement  that  helps 

people  like  Keith  Baker  through  the  long  recovery.  In  Keith's  case,  his 
fellow  FFA  members,  his  advisor  and  the  FFA  organization  aided  him 
at  the  most  critical  time  in  his  life. 

Keith's  advisor.  Glen  Osterhout,  was  the  first  person  he  recognized 
as  he  regained  his  sight  and  hearing.  Stacks  of  get  well  cards  and  letters 
from  FFA  members  encouraged  Keith  to  be  strong.  Inspired  by  attend- 
ing three  national  conventions  and  participating  in  many  FFA  events, 
Keith  set  goals  for  his  recovery.  He  tried  to  stay  positive  though  pain 
and  frustration  were  daily  companions. 

While  still  in  the  hospital,  Keith  set  the  goal  to  be  a  state  officer  — 
a  lofty  aim  for  someone  learning  to  read  again  from  scratch.  He  was 
elected  state  secretary  this  spring. 

Through  the  years,  we've  received  dozens  of  letters  at  FFA  New 
Horizons  about  FFA  members  and  advisors  helping  each  other  in  tough 
situations.  Some  of  these  letters  end  up  as  stories  in  our  pages. 

A  few  years  ago.  drought  hit  the  Midwest  and  chapters  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  helped  by  donating  hay  to  feed  livestock.  Last  year, 
when  hurricanes  slammed  into  Florida  and  Louisiana,  chapters  from 
the  Midwest  returned  the  favor  by  shipping  supplies  to  their  friends 
along  the  coastline. 

And  when  floodwaters  forced  families  from  their  homes  this  past 
summer  (see  page  6)  FFA  chapters  again  offered  a  helping  hand.  The 
Waterloo.  Illinois  FFA  Chapter,  offered  their  greenhouse  to  the  stu- 
dents from  flooded-out  Valmeyer  High  School.  Another  chapter  sent 
a  cash  donation  to  help  with  rebuilding  costs.  Ohio  state  officers 
canceled  a  leadership  tour  to  Washington,  D.C.,  deciding  that  their  time 
would  be  better  spent  helping  flooded  chapters. 

When  you  join  FFA,  you  are  tapping  into  more  than  a  local  chapter  with 
fun  activities.  It' s  a  national  network  of  students,  teachers,  parents,  alumni 
and  other  supporters  that  share  many  of  the  same  values.  Serving  others, 
helping  out  in  time  of  need  —  these  are  things  that  often  don't  make 
headlines,  but  they  do  make  the  difference  in  the  lives  of  people. 

An  FFA  study  done  in  1992  showed  that  96-97  percent  of  all 
chapters  conduct  some  type  of  community  service  or  development 
project.  Only  25  percent  ever  bother  to  fill  out  the  applications  for  the 
Building  Our  American  Communities  award. 

Doing  something  good  because  it's  just  the  right  thing  to  do  and  not 
seeking  recognition  for  it.  That's  the  kind  of  people  you  find  in  FFA. 
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NEWS     IN     BRIEF 


FFA— Still  Growing  Strong 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row  FFA 
membership  is  up.  There  are  417,423 
members  so  far;  that  is  1 5,849  more  mem- 
bers than  last  year.  In  all,  41  of  the  54 
associations  and  one  affiliate  are  growing. 
Last  year  was  the  first  membership  in- 
crease in  1 1  years. 

Number  of  FFA  Members 
1992-93 

1991-92         417,423 
401,574        ^ 
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Top  Three  Reasons  To  Go 
To  Germany 

Hit's  Time  To  Moke  New  Friends. 
Your  program  will  provide  all 
kinds  of  chances  to  meet  new  people. 
During  your  year,  you  will  make  friend- 
ships that  last  a  lifetime. 

QlfsTimeToGrow.Thisisachance 
to  get  out  on  your  own  and  make 
your  way  in  the  world.  Try  new  things, 
learn  new  customs  and  explore  new 
places — you  may  be  surprised  at  what 
you  learn  about  yourself. 

nit's  Time  To  Have  The  Experience 
Of  A  Lifetime!  Request  an  applica- 
tion for  the  Congress-Bundestag  program 
by  writing  to  FFA  International,  P.O.  Box 
15160,  Alexandria,  VA  22309-0160  or 
phone  703-360-3600,  extension  238.  Fill 
out  the  application  and  have  it  to  the 
National  FFA  Center  by  December  15, 
1993.  If  you're  accepted,  FFA  will  pay  for 
round-trip  air  transportation  between 
Washington,  D.C.  and  Germany. 


It's  Almost  Time  For  Convention, 

Are  You  Ready  For  Your  Week  Of  Adventure? 

Entertainment,  leadership,  awards  and 
city  sights  are  all  yours  to  experience  at 
the  national  FFA  convention  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  November  10-13. 

Lee  Greenwood  will  kick  off  the  con- 
vention with  a  performance  Wednesday 
night.  Cowboy  poet  and  former  FFA  mem- 
ber, Baxter  Black,  is  in  the  spotlight  Thurs- 
day. Just  a  few  of  the  others  to  appear  at 
the  convention  are  John  Holliman.  Cable 
News  Network  (CNN)  reporter,  and  agri- 
cultural broadcaster  Orion  Samuelson. 

To  find  out  more  about  how  you  can  go 
to  the  convention  and  order  tickets  for 
events,  check  with  your  FFA  advisor. 

Lee  Greenwood,  right,  kicks  off  the 
convention  Wednesday  night. 


The  200  Largest  FFA  Chapters 

1.  Ninety-one  of  the  largest  200  chapters 
are  in  California. 

2.  Texas  has  1 8  chapters  on  the  200  largest 
chapters  list.  Only  California  has  more 
chapters  on  the  list. 

3.  Kentucky  ranks  third  with  nine  schools 
on  the  list. 

4.  Thirty-one  states  have  at  least  one  chap- 
ter on  the  list  of  the  largest  200  chapters. 

5.  The  largest  chapter  continues  to  be 
W.B.  Saul  in  Philadelphia  with  844 
members.  (This  chapter  has  larger 
membership  than  10  associations: 
Alaska,  Guam.  Hawaii,  Massa- 
chusetts. Maine.  New  Hampshire,  New 
Mexico,  Rhode  Island,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  Vermont.) 

6.  The  second  largest  chapter  is  Madera, 
California,  with  712. 

7.  Nineteen  chapters  have  500  or  more 
members. 

8.  Sixteen  chapters  have  400-499  mem- 
bers. 

9.  Sixty  chapters  have  300-399  members. 

1 0.  Number  200  on  the  largest  chapter  list 
has  242  members. 

Note:  There  are  7,545  FFA  chapters  in  all. 


Why  Join  FFA? 

What' s  causing  all  of  these  mem- 
bers to  become  FFA  members?  A 
special  panel  did  a  survey  to  find 
out.  Here  are  the  six  highest  ranked 
reasons  students  say  they  join  FFA. 

1 .  They  get  to  participate  in 
activities. 

2.  They  get  to  work  outside. 

3.  They  plan  on  a  career  in 
agriculture. 

4.  Scholarships  are  available. 

5. Their  friends  are  in  the 
program. 

6.  They  like  the  teacher. 
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FFA  members  cope 
with  floods 


By  Lawinna  McGary 


No  combines  run  late  into  the  night.  No  grain  trucks  rush 
back  and  forth  from  field  to  bin.  Waves  wash  over  the 
lost  crops.  Waterfowl  scan  the  overgrown  Mississippi 
River  for  food.  Soggy  skeletons  of  corn  and  soybean 
stalks  are  all  that  remain  in  the  saturated  soil.  There  is  no  harvest 
in  the  bottom  lands  by  the  river,  in  Valmeyer.  Illinois.  Only 
water. 

All  900  acres  of  Brad  Schvveickhardt's  family's  top-produc- 
ing cropland  was  swallowed  by  the  river's  rages.  The  FFA 
member"  s  house,  seven  grain  bins  and  a  barn  were  left  to  rot  and 
rust  in  the  river's  wake.  "It  is  sad.  You  look  at  what  it  used  to  be 
like  and  you  wish  it  was  still  like  that."  says  Schweickhardt. 

Just  a  few  houses  in  the  town  of  about  1 .000  people,  normally 
four  to  five  miles  from  the  Mississippi,  escaped  water  damage. 
Four  hundred  of  the  500  students  in  school  had  to  move  out  of 
their  homes. 

"It  doesn't  seem  like  it  happened  really,"  says  FFA  member 
Kim  Marquardt.  More  than  half  of  her  family's  850  acres  and 
their  home  was  flooded.  "It's  depressing  seeing  all  of  the  mud 
and  junk." 

Floods  aren't  new  to  the  area.  Kim's  grandfather  began 
farming  in  1941.  His  crops  were  washed  out  three  times  in  six 
years.  To  protect  farmland,  the  corps  of  engineers  built  levees 
for  keeping  up  to  50  feet  of  water  in  the  river  channel.  The  levees 
did  their  job  this  year.  They  didn't  break.  Instead  the  water 
poured  over  them  on  August  1,  when  it  reached  about  49  and  a 
half  feet  high. 

Locals  had  warnings  that  the  water  was  coming.  Rumors  flew 
for  a  month  beforehand.  When  the  corps  of  engineers  issued  a 
letter  to  farmers  asking  them  to  remove  equipment  and  livestock 
from  the  low  areas  by  July  1 3.  the  Marquardt' s  began  transport- 
ing their  400  head  of  hogs  to  higher  ground. 

"We  worked  straight  through,"  says  Kim's  dad  Joe,  of  the 
evacuation.  "We'd  lay  down  for  an  hour  or  so  and  then  go  right 
back  to  hauling  again.  You  didn't  know  what  day  of  the  week  it 
was." 

Only  August  1  is  easy  to  remember.  That  is  the  day  the  water 
came. 

The  Waiting  Game 

Kim,  her  brother  Jim,  a  freshman  FFA  member,  and  the  rest 
of  the  family  sat  wonied,  but  safe,  in  theirgrandmother's  house 
keeping  their  eyes  on  the  TV  news  when  they  weren't  taking 
care  of  their  livestock.  "We  were  busy  because  we  had  to  keep 
the  animals  cool.  They  were  so  hot.  There  were  so  many  of  them 
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Halloween  and  Christmas  decorations  stashed  In  the  attic  survived  the  1 8  feet  of 
water  In  the  Schweickhardt's  home.  "Fortunately,  the  family  had  Insurance  and 
there  were  no  lives  lost,"  says  Brad's  father,  Marvin,  left.  "At  this  point,  that's  what 
we've  got  to  be  happy  about." 

in  the  pens  (made  for  fewer  animals),  their  body  heat  built  up." 

During  the  hectic  days  after  the  flood,  Kim  says,  "You  didn't 
know  if  your  house  was  there  if  you  didn't  see  it  on  TV."  A  friend 
offered  to  fly  Joe  to  their  farm  site  a  few  days  later.  That  eased 
some  of  the  worrying,  says  Kim,  "At  least  we  knew  that  our 
house  and  some  of  our  stuff  was  still  there." 

The  Marquardt's,  like  many  of  their  neighbors,  stashed  items 
they  didn't  have  time  to  move  in  their  attic.  Every  once  in  a  while 
these  flood  families  trek  to  their  farms,  by  tractor  or  by  boat,  to 
get  more  goods. 

National  Reservists  guard  roads  leading  into  abandoned 
areas  to  make  sure  belongings  aren't  stolen. 

Now,  months  later,  the  Marquardt's  still  can't  stay  at  the 
farm.  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA)  regu- 
lations say  if  over  50  percent  of  a  structure  is  damaged  in  the 
flood,  the  structure  must  be  rebuilt  on  stilts. ..an  option  Kim's 
family  says  is  impractical.  Both  families  had  insurance,  but 
adjuster's  can't  assess  damage  until  they  can  drive  to  the  site  in 
their  cars.  No  one  knows  when  that  will  be. 

Schweickhardt's  family  rents  a  small  house  in  the  bluffs  to 
the  east  of  their  ground.  Short  on  space,  they've  turned  a  grain 
truck  into  their  storage  room. 

The  Marquardt's  live  in  a  friend's  rental  house  in  Waterloo, 
about  12  miles  from  their  farm  home.  "I  never  figured  I'd  have 
to  have  my  life  in  the  city.  I  thought  I'd  be  on  the  farm  most  of 
my  life  until  after  school,"  says  Kim.  "I  miss  my  privacy  the  most 
because  there's  always  somebody  around  [in  town]."  And  she 
adds,  "There's  nothing  to  do.  [On  the  farm]  I  could  go  out  and 
play  with  all  the  animals,  where  in  the  city,  I  just  basically  look 
at  my  books  and  try  to  do  my  homework." 

At  the  mobile  home-type  buildings  that  replace  her  water- 
logged school,  FFA  and  agricultural  classes  go  on.  But  there  is 


no  agricultural  shop,  no  greenhouse 
(although  the  Waterloo  chapter  is  shar- 
ing their  facilities),  no  gym,  no  chemis- 
try labs  and  no  lockers  to  put  books  in. 
Next  year  there  may  not  be  a  school. 
Officials  haven't  decided  whether  they 
will  rebuild,  or  let  students  relocate  to 
tlood-free  schools. 

"I  want  to  graduate."  says  Kim,  who 
is  a  junior.  "I'd  rather  have  it  the  way  it 
was  where  I  could  do  things  that  the 
seniors  got  to  do,  but  I  don't  know  if  it 
will  happen.  I'll  just  have  to  take  it  one 
day  at  a  time  I  guess." 

Most  of  Kim  and  Brad's  future  plans 
are  the  same.  Both  plan  on  college,  Kim 
to  be  a  veterinary  assistant,  and  Brad  to 
work  in  agribusiness.  Neither  believe 
they  will  live  on  their  farms  after  col- 
lege. They  say  they'll  head  for  high 
ground  in  the  bluffs  nearby.  They  don't 
even  know  if  the  levees,  partly  washed 
away  by  cun-ents,  will  be  rebuilt,  and  if 
they  are,  how  high  they  will  be. 

While  the  students  wait  through  the 
winter,  they  wonder  and  try  not  to  worry 
about  whether  the  ground  will  be  dry  enough  for  a  crop  next  year. 
"Some  days  I  get  worried  and  start  thinking,  oh,  wow.  this  isn't 
right,"  Kim  says  of  the  flooding.  "Other  days,  you're  just  busy. 
You  just  become  used  to  it." 

She  says  she's  learned  from  all  of  the  uncertainties  floating 
around.  "You  should  take  advantage  or  enjoy  things  while  you 
can.  You  don't  know  what  can  happen."  ••• 

To  help  with  the  Valmeyer  chapter's  agricultural  shop  construction,  write  to 
Howard  Heavner/  FFA  Flood  Fund,  4177  State  Rf.  156,  Waterloo,  IL  62298.  If 
your  chapter  was  affected  by  the  flood  and  needs  equipment,  send  a  list  of 
your  needs  to  FFA  New  Horizons,  Flood,  5632  Mt.  Vernon  Memorial  Highway, 
Alexandria,  VA  22309-0160.  We'll  publish  the  list  in  a  future  issue. 


Demolished.  The  five-year-old  greenhouse  and  chapter  of- 
ficer symbols  shared  the  same  fate.  Left  to  right  are  advisor 
Heavner  and  members  Kim  Marquardt,  Aaron  Voelker,  Wesley 
Kuergelels  and,  kneeling.  Brad  Schwelckhardt. 
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THE  EVIDENCE  THAT  FORD  IS  THE  LEADER 
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We're  talking  brute  strength  here.  We're  also 
talking  know-how  and  overpowering  diesel 
pickup  leadership. 

And  the  truck  company  that  exercises  all  three 
is  Ford. 
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IN  DIESEL  TRUCKS  IS  OVERPOWERING. 


power. 

~'s  the  leader  in  diesel  pickup  sales  by  an 
elming.margin?  You  guessed  it.  Ford.* 
|t,  Ford  sold  well  over  550,000  diesel 
kups  in  the  last  ten  years.  And  last  year,  Ford 
srpowered  the  competition  in  diesel  sales 
fe^again.  /' — 


1  does  Ford C 
^nce  leads  to  tt 


dominate?  All 


lion:  If  you  build  a 
igh,  durable,  dependable  ||ick  and  offer  a 
/tough,  durable,  dependable  fflesel  engine  to  go 
with  it,  you're  bound  to  be(|^e  the  real  power 
in  diesel  trucks.  jp' 

Case  closed. 

J^ll  sales  clakds  based  on  sales  by  Division. 


RIES 


THE  BEST-SELLING  AMERICAN  TRUCKS 
ARE  BUILT  FORD  TOUGH. 


George 
Washington: 
Pioneer 
Farmer 

FFA  members  help  build  a 
new  exhibit  showcasing 
Washington  as  an 
agriculturist 


Kelly  Conway  Wellman  Iowa  makes  a  peg  that  will  be  used  in 
construction  of  a  building  at  the  George  Washington:  Pioneer 
Farmer  exhibit. 


D 


John  Tesnoledik,  Fruitland,  Idaho,  shows  FFA  members  from  the  Washington 
Conference  Program  how  bricks  were  made  for  Washington's  16-sided  barn. 
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By  Andrew  Markwart 

id  you  know  that  George  Washington  introduced 
crop  rotation  to  the  United  States?  Or  that  he 
designed  a  round  barn  for  grain  thrashing?  Or  that 
he  imported  grain  seeds  from  Europe  so  he  didn't  have  to 
rely  on  tobacco,  as  did  many  Virginia  plantation  owners? 
If  you  didn't  know,  you're  not  alone. 
Washington's  interest  and  achievements  in 
agriculture  have  long  gone  unnoticed  by  the 
American  public.  A  new  exhibit  at  his 
Virginia  Mount  Vernon  estate  just  south  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  is  trying  to  remedy  that 
with  the  help  of  FFA  members. 

The  exhibit,  George  Washington: 
Pioneer  Fanner,  was  launched  this 
summer  through  the  sponsorship  of  the 
W.K.  Kellogg  Foundation.  Twelve  FFA 
members  from  around  the  country  worked 
as  interns  at  the  living  history  exhibit. 

Each  intern  spent  four  weeks  at  IVIount 
Vernon  dressed  in  18th  century  costumes 
making  hand-made  bricks,  cultivating 
crops,  working  with  livestock  and 
constructing  buildings  while  talking  to 
thousands  of  visitors.  They  worked  side- 
by-side  with  professional  craftsmen  and 
with  college-aged  interns  selected 
through  4-H. 

In  May,  the  exhibit  site  was  just  a 
grassy  field,  but  as  the  hot,  humid, 
summer  wore  on,  the  FFA  interns  helped 
transform  the  site  into  an  1 8th  century 
living  history  farm.  Corn  and  wheat 

FFA  New  Horizons 


struggled  to  grow  in  a  heavy  clay  soil  that,  at  one  time,  had 
been  on  the  bottom  of  the  Potomac  River.  A  brick-making 
area  showed  tourists  how  clay  was  transformed  into  the 
bricks  like  the  ones  used  for  Washington's  16-sided  barn  and 
other  buildings  of  that  time. 

A  replica  of  the  unique  barn  will  begin  construction  next 
year.  Washington  designed  the  barn  so  oxen  could  thrash 
wheat  by  walking  in  circles  on  the  second  level,  knocking  the 
grain  through  spaces  in  the  floor  down  to  the  first  level. 
Before  the  barn,  wheat  was  thrashed  outdoors,  where  the 
grain  was  exposed  to  changing  weather  conditions. 

FFA  member  Josh  Wall,  King  City,  Missouri,  said  he  and 
the  other  interns  felt  good  about  showing  a  new  dimension  of 
George  Washington.  "We  see  him  as  a  good  military  leader 
and  our  first  president  of  the  United  States,  but  being  here  and 
working  with  the  public,  you  realize  that  not  very  many 
people  know  that  George  Washington's  first  love  was 
farming.  He  came  up  with  a  lot  of  practices  that  we're  still 
using  today.  He  was  really  a  pioneer  farmer." 

Interns  attended  lectures  about  Washington,  Mount 
Vernon  and  18th  century  agriculture  twice  a  week  given  by 
Cliff  Gates,  a  local  history  teacher  and  intern  coordinator  for 
the  exhibit.  To  learn  how  to  better  educate  visitors,  the  group 
visited  other  living  history  sites  including  colonial 
Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

Meeting  travelers  from  across  the  U.S.  and  the  world 


"Something  I'll  never  forget  is 
waking  up  every  morning  and 
coming  to  work  at  Mount  Vernon, ' 
says  Josti  Wall  of  his  summer 
internship. 


sharpened  their  communications  skills,  says  Wall.  "It 
enhances  your  speaking  ability  tremendously.  After  talking  to 
that  first  person,  you  get  really  relaxed  and  you  talk  to  them 
like  they  are  your  next  door  neighbor." 

FFA  member  Kelly  Conway,  Wellman,  Iowa,  says  she 
feels  privileged  to  have  learned  about  Washington  in  his  own 
back  yard.  "Most  people  hear  about  Washington  and  they 
think  about  him  as  the  president,  but  we  know  about  his  wife 
and  his  kids  and  what  they  did.  We  see  him  now  as  a  farmer 
and  a  gentleman." 

She  says  her  experience  as  an  intern  has  brought  life  to  the 
subject  of  history  for  her.  "Instead  of  sitting  in  the  classroom, 
we're  out  here  living  this  history,"  she  explains.  "Just  being 
here  is  a  major  opportunity.  I've  done  things  that  I  never 
would  have  dreamed  of  doing.  I  learned  a  lot,  especially 


from  the  professionals." 

Conway  is  planning  to  keep  track  of  the  project  well  into  the 
future  to  see  how  it  develops.  "We'll  be  able  to  bring  our 
grandkids  out  here  someday  and  be  able  to  say  'hey,  I  helped 
build  that.'" 


FFA  members  relax  in  front  of  the  Mount 
Vernon  mansion  after  their  last  day  as 
Interns.  Left  to  right  are  intern  coordinator 
Cliff  Gates,  Pam  Geswein,  Josh  Wall  and 
Kelly  Conway. 


It  Could  Be  You 

"Something  I'll  never  forget  is  waking  up  every 
morning  and  coming  to  work  at  Mount  Vernon," 
says  Josh  Wall  of  his  summer  internship.  Josh  and 
the  other  interns  advise  FFA  members  to  fill  out 
the  Intern  application  "even  if  you  don't  think 
you'd  get  it  because  none  of  us  expected  to  be 
here." 

To  Apply... 

Twelve  members  will  be  selected  for  next 
summer's  internships.  Interns  say  members  need 
to  have  a  willingness  to  work  hard  under  hot 
summer  conditions,  work  as  a  team,  be  eager  to 
speak  to  the  public  and  have  a  solid  knowledge 
of  agriculture.  Internships  last  for  four  weeks. 

If  you  are  interested  in  representing  FFA  as  an 
intern  at  Mount  Vernon  next  summer,  send  your 
request  for  an  application  to:  Mount  Vernon 
Interns,  Student  Services,  National  FFA  Organiza- 
tion, 5632  Mt.  Vernon  Memorial  Highway,  Alex- 
andria, VA  22309-0160. 


Partial  Listing  of  Sponsors  of 
FFA  Scliolarships 

AGCO  Corporation 

Alfa  Laval  Agri  Inc. 

American  Seed  Trade  Association 

Bass  Pro  Sinops,  Inc. 

Burlington  Northern  Foundation 

Business  Men's  Assurance  Company  of 

America 
Cargill 

GARQUEST  Corporation 
Chevy  Trucks 

Chrysler  Corporation/Dodge  Trucks 
ConAgra,  Inc. 

Creswell,  Munsell,  Fultz  &  Zirbel 
DEKALB  Genetics  Corporation 
Dr.  Scholl  Foundation 
FarmAid 
Farmers  Mutual  Hail  Insurance 

Company  of  Iowa 
Fermenta  Animal  Health  Company 
FISCO  Farm  &  Home  Stores 
Georgia  M.  Hellberg  Memorial 

Scholarship  Fund 
Hoechst-Roussel  Agri-Vet  Company 
Hydro  Agri  North  Amehca,  Inc. 
Leo  Burnett  Company,  Inc. 
Metropolitan  Life  Foundation 
Minority  Scholarships 
Mycogen  Plant  Sciences  (formerly 

Jacques  Seed  Company) 
National  FFA  Alumni 
National  Pork  Producers  Council 
Northrup  King  Company 
Kenneth  &  Hazel  Olsen  Scholarship 

Fund 
Pull  Promoters  Corporation 
Purina  Mills,  Inc. 
Quaker  Oats 

Rhone-Poulenc  Animal  Nutrition 
Sandoz  Agro,  Inc. 
Santa  Fe  Pacific  Foundation 
SmithKline  Beecham  Animal  Health 
Souvenir  Shirts,  Etc. 
State  Farm  Companies  Foundation 
Toyota  Motor  Sales,  U.S.A. 
Tractor  Supply  Co. 
Transammonia 
Union  Pacific  Foundation 
United  Feeds 
Valmont  Irrigation 
Viscosity  Oil  Company,  a  Division  of 

J.I.  Case 
Wal-Mart  Stores,  Inc. 
WIX  Corporation  -  a  Division  of  Dana 

Corporation 

The  sponsors  listed  above  have  contrib- 
uted at  the  Gold  level  or  above  to  the  FFA 
Scholarship  Program. 

FFA  Scholarstiips  are  sponsored  as  special 
projects  of  thie  National  FFA  Foundation. 
Several  of  ftie  sponsoring  companies  also 
support  other  FFA  programs. 


If  you  have  plans 
for  continuing  youEgi 
education...         MM 

^ 
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National  FFA 
Scholarship  Opportunities 

There  are  755  scholarships  ranging  from  $250  to  $10,000 
through  the  National  FFA  Scholarship  Program.  If  you  are 
interested  in  continuing  your  education  in  college  or  technical 
school — why  not  apply  for  a  scholarship?  FFA  scholarships  are 
available  for  high  school  seniors  and  for  FFA  members  cur- 
rently enrolled  in  college. 

Selection  is  based  on  your  FFA  leadership  activities,  aca- 
demic record,  supervised  agricultural  experience  program  and 
community  involvement. 

Early  application  is  encouraged.  Pick  up  a  scholarship  appli- 
cation from  your  chapter  FFA  advisor  or  guidance  counselor. 
You  may  also  contact  the  FFA  Scholarship  Office  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  application  form.  t 

Scholarship  Office 
,->i     .1  National  FFA  Organization 
P.O.  Box  15160 
5632  Mt.  Vernon  Mem.  Hwy. 
Alexandria,  VA  22309 
(703)  360-3600  ext  255 


IMPORTANT  NOTE 

The  application  deadline  this 
year  is  February  15,   1994. 

Applications  postmarked 
later  than  February  15  will 
not  be  accepted. 


I N  AN  Y  CONTEST,  SHEER  FORCE  ALONE  WILL 


NOT  ASSURE  VICTORY.  SUCCESS  BELONGS 


TO  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  ALSO  MASTERED  THE 


HE  Successful  Battle  t 


POWER  OF  THE  MIND. 


HERE  IS  A  PLACE  WHERE  YOU  CAN  DEVELOP 


YOUR  MIND,  AS  WELL  AS  YOUR  BODY.  WHERE 


Is  Waged  First  In  The  Mind. 


T 


%- 


YEARS  ARE  PASSED  ON  TO  THOSE  WHO  HAVE 


PROVEN  THEY  ARE  WORTHY. 
|f  YOU  THINK  YOU'RE  READY  TO  ACCEPT  THE 
CHALLENGE  OF  BECOMING  A  UNITED  STATES 

MARINE,  MAKE  YOUR  MOVE. 


.  THE  PROUD.  THE  MARINES.. 


Flooded  With  Wildlife 

Fall  fields  covered  with  water 
support  hunting  game 


Bullseye!  FFA  member  Amy  Ma- 
jor was  just  10  years  old  when  she 
bagged  a  squiiTel.  That  was  the 
year  she  had  her  portrait  made  with  her 
Chipmunk  brand  22  ritle.  (This  mini, 
light-weight  version  of  the  22  rifle  is  only 
about  two-and-a-half  feet  long.)  "When  I 
was  little  I  just  assumed  everybody  else 
did  that  too.  It  was  normal  to  me  and  it 
was  something  my  family  always  did.  It 
was  an  important  part  of  their  lives  and  a 
way  for  me  to  be  included." 

With  about  3,000  acres  of  farm  land, 
and  about  that  much  more  in  woodlands, 
the  Majors  of  Hickman,  Kentucky,  owned 
a  prime  hunting  area  full  of  deer,  quail, 
rabbits,  doves,  squirrels,  geese  and  ducks. 
Amy  and  her  family  weren't  the  only  ones 


By  Lawinna  McGary 

who  knew  about  the  wildlife  oasis.  "We 
felt  like  there  needed  to  be  a  way  to  man- 
age hunting  that  went  on.  A  lot  of  people 
were  hunting  on  our  land  that  we  didn't 
know  about.  It  gets  to  be  a  liability,"  she 
says. 

So  when  she  got  to  high  school.  Amy, 
her  parents  and  her  two  uncles,  who  also 
farmed  the  land,  started  Major  Hunting 
Club.  "We  knew  the  hunting  would  be 
better  if  we  controlled  it  a  little  bit.  It  was 
also  an  opportunity  for  us  to  make  a  little 
bit  of  money,"  she  adds.  This  year  hunt 
club  profits  paid  for  a  four-wheeler  and  a 
trailer  to  haul  it  on. 

Flooding  For  Dollars 

Much  of  the  Major's  land  borders  the 


Mississippi  and  usually  floods  in  the  fall, 
even  though  there  are  dirt  levees  built  to 
keep  the  water  out.  Perfect!  Acres  and 
acres  of  water  are  just  what  ducks  and 
geese  on  their  way  South  are  looking  for. 
To  make  sure  both  crops  and  waterfowl 
survive  on  the  land,  the  Major's  built  a 
gate  they  could  lower  when  they  wanted 
the  water  to  stay  in  the  fields  and  raise 
when  they  needed  the  water  out  for  plant- 
ing corn  and  soybeans. 

Building  Membership 

After  the  water  mechanics  were  in 
place.  Major  worked  to  advertise  about 
the  club.  "The  first  method  I  used  was 
simply  by  word  of  mouth,"  she  says.  As 
state  4-H  president  and  a  very  involved 
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FFA  member,  she  used  her  traveling  to  tell 
people  from  all  over  the  state  and  coLintry 
about  the  hunting  club.  She  entered  names 
of  potential  members  in  her  computer  and 
sent  a  mailing.  Major  found  people  will 
travel  to  find  good  game.  "Little  by  little 
this  list  expanded  to  include  many  states." 
So  far  there  are  members  from  Illinois, 
Indiana.  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee, 
Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

She  sent  flyers  and  displayed  them  at 
sporting  goods  stores  and  made  sure  hats, 
T-shirts  and  mugs  were  available  to 
members. 

Those  hats  and  T-shirts  aren't  only 
worn  by  hunters  though.  Club  and  com- 
munity members  offer  gun  safety  semi- 
nars, a  self-defense  course  and  coach  the 
4-H  BB  gun,  air  rifle,  pistol,  shotgun, 
archery  and  trap  teams. 

In  six  years  club  membership  has 
grown  from  30  hunters  to  100.  Dues 
range  from  $85  a  season  for  deer  hunting, 
to  $  1 1 5  per  season  for  duck  hunting  rights . 
The  hunter  who  wants  to  make  a  more 
serious  investment  can  pay  $  1 ,000  a  year 
to  stake  their  claim  at  one  of  the  perma- 
nent duck  blind  sites. 


"I  wouldn't  recommend  starting  a  hunting  club  without  the  education  going 
on  with  It.  They  (guns)  can  be  dangerous  if  you  don't  know  what  you're 
doing,"  says  Amy  Major.  Her  dad,  Lynn,  is  on  the  left. 


Majors  is  just  as  sold  on  hunting  as  her 
club  members.  But  she  says  scouting  for 
wildlife  isn't  the  easy  life.  "It's  cold,  your 
feet  get  very  cold.  You  get  up  about  three 
in  the  morning,  and  you're  out  in  the  field 
by  4:30  or  five.  It  takes  forever  to  get 


everything  together.  Then  with  the  largest 
majority  of  my  hunting  experiences  I 
didn't  see  any  game.  But  it's  a  challenge," 
she  adds.  "It's  peaceful.  And  it's  a  good 
time  for  my  dad  and  me  to  bond."        ••• 
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visit  Orysdales  in  Oklahoma,  or  call 
1-800-964-BOOT  for  stores  nearest  you  and 
K  boot  care  information 
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How  technology  is  changing  the  way  we  learn 


By  Jeri  D.  Matties 

Let's  face  it.  You're  a 
different  breed  from 
students  who  went 
through  classrooms 
five  years  ago,  let  alone  your 
parent's  generation.  You 
live  in  a  world  rich  in  tech- 
nology with  everything  from 
a  zillion  television  channels, 
video  games  and  program- 
mable appliances  to  digital 
audio  and  high-powered  per- 
sonal computers. 

You've  never  known  a 
world  without  technology. 
That's  why  you're  the  one 
mom  and  dad  count  on  to 
program  the  VCR.  While  in 
many  ways  that  makes  your 
life  easier,  it  also  creates  all 
sorts  of  challenges.  For  one, 
your  world  isn't  as  "dis- 
tant" as  that  of  your  parents. 
You  live  in  a  global  com- 
munity. And  you're  ex- 
pected to  use  huge  amounts 
of  information,  far  more 
than  any  one  school  could 
provide. 

School  officials  across 
the  country  are  taking  tele- 
visions and  computers  that 
have  captivated  you  at  home 
and  putting  them  to  work  in 


the  classroom.  Everyone  from 
mega-hit  film  maker  George 
Lucas  (of  Star  Wars  fame)  to 
Apple  Computer  and  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society  is 
getting  involved.  Taking  hints 
from  MTV  about  what  kids 
like,  courseware  developers  are 
merging  computer  software 
with  video,  text,  high  quality 
sound,  animation  and  still  im- 
ages to  provide  interactive 
learning  tools. 

Agricultural  classrooms  are 
adopting  this  technology.  CD- 
ROM-based  courseware, 
which  combines  color  graph- 
ics, photographs,  diagrams, 
text,  narration  and  music  and 
allows  you  to  participate,  is 
now  available  on  plant  needs, 
fertilization  and  irrigation  sys- 
tems. Coming  soon  to  a  class- 
room near  you  are  CD-ROM 
courses  in  agriscience, 
agrimarketing,  farm  manage- 
ment, livestock  management 
and  horticulture. 

Technology  is  even  being 
used  to  link  agricultural  class- 
rooms that  are  miles  apart. 
North  Dakotan's  use  an  inter- 
active video  network  (IVN) 
which  is  "compressed  video" 
delivered  via  telephone  lines 
and  is  used  to  teach  courses 
that  wouldn't  otherwise  be  of- 
fered in  every  school.  For  in- 


stance, they  didn'  t  have  an  agri- 
cultural program  in  Cavalier, 
but  down  the  road  25  miles  in 
Walhalla,  they  did.  Now,  nine 
students  in  Cavalier  are  elec- 
tronically connected  to  Mark 
Schmidt' s  Walhalla  agricultural 
classes. 

Each  classroom  is  outfitted 
with  cameras  and  microphones . 
When  someone  begins  speak- 
ing, the  teacher  directs  a  cam- 
era to  that  person  and  everyone 
on  the  network  can  not  only 
hear  what's  being  said,  but  can 
see  who's  saying  it. 

Chris  Mahar,  a  senior  from 
Cavalier,  says  he  likes  the  class. 
"It's  different  than  my  other 
classes  because  I  get  opinions 
and  feedback  from  people  at 
other  schools.  You  aren't  lim- 
ited to  what's  in  your  local 
classroom." 

In  Kentucky,  high  school  stu- 
dents tap  into  entry-level  colle- 
aiate  animal  science 


school  and  college  agricul- 
tural credits. 

What  else  does  the  fu- 
ture hold?  Use  your  imagi- 
nation! While  we  haven't 
yet  evolved  into  George 
Jetson's  world,  zipping 
around  in  space  mobiles, 
we  are  zapping  into  a 
world  of  technological 
wonders.  Fasten  your  seat 
belts  and  get  ready  for 
some  excitement  in  the 
classroom.  ••• 


"WHEN  YOUR  LIVEUHOOD  DEPENDS 

ON  THE  UND,  YOU'VE  GOT  TO  BE  AUE 

TO  DEPEND  ON  YOUR  EQUIPMENT:' 


When  it  comes  to  maintaining  mine,  I  choose  the 
best  parts  I  can  find.  Like  the  ones  you'll  find  at 
your  nearby  Big  A  Auto  Parts  Store. 

Big  A  has  a  complete  line  of  quality  brand 
names  and  tough,  dependable  Big  A  parts  to  keep 
all  your  equipment  running  long  and  strong. 

Parts  like  Grote  Specialty  Lighting  Products, 
Gates  Hydraulic  Assemblies,  Bower/BCA  Ag 
Bearings,  McCord  Gaskets,  Clevite  Heavy 
Duty  Engine  Parts,  Lincoln  Lubrication  Equip- 


ment and  Jacks,  Big  A  TempControl,  Big  A 
Time-Up  and  a  wide  selection  of  Big  A  Batteries, 
Lighting,  Oil  and  Air  Filters,  Exhaust, 
and  Oil  Products. 

Whatever  brand  of  equipment  you  run,  in  the 
field  or  on  the  road.  Big  A 
has  the  parts  you  need  to  keep         Dl\ji 
it  running  right.  %u  can  bet 
the  ranch  on  it.  I  do. 
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"I  like  to  just  go  out  and  look  at  the  wildlife,  just  walk  around  and  see  what  catches 
my  eye, "  says  King. 

FFA  member  reclaims  wildlife  habitat 


Scott  King's  FFA  project  is  for 
the  birds.  Real  birds,  that  is:  quail, 
pheasants,  Canadian  geese  and 
wild  turkeys.  King  is  just  enter- 
ing hisjunioryearatMomson  High  School 
in  Morrison,  Oklahoma,  but  already  he's 
on  his  fourth  year  of  a  wildlife  manage- 
ment project  that's  seen  him  plant  and 
manage  six  wildlife  food  plots  and  then 
raise  and  release  over  300  game  birds. 

This  is  no  featherweight  project  folks, 
even  though  as  King  points  out  it  began 
simply  enough.  "When  I  was  in  junior 
high  4-H."  he  said,  "a  man  from  the  local 
Quail  Unlimited  (QU)  chapter  came  to 
our  club  and  asked  if  anyone  would  be 
interested  in  doing  a  project  for  fun  and  to 
make  a  little  money." 

The  project  was  just  to  plant  a  food  plot 
in  the  spring  for  wild  birds  using  seed 
provided  by  QU.  When  the  plants  were 
grown,  QU  would  supply  a  handful  of  birds 
to  be  turned  loose  in  the  field.  Students 
would  then  write  up  a  report  on  what  they 
did  and  the  reports  would  be  judged  for 
prizes.  "First  place  was  $250,"  he  said,  "but 
you'd  get  $25  just  for  turning  in  a  report." 
Sounds  like  easy  money,  huh?  But 
King  decided  to  take  it  even  further.  He 
didn't  just  scatter  some  seeds  around,  he 
fenced  off  special  plots  to  protect  them 
from  being  grazed  over.  He  cleared  trees 
so  the  arasses  would  erow  better.  He 


planted  more  trees  as  a  windbreak.  He 
piled  up  the  branches  from  the  cut  trees 
and  built  nesting  covers  for  the  birds. 

And  then  he 
took  his  project 
out  into  the  com 
munity.  After  all 
if  you're  trying  to 
make  a  change — 
and  it  should  be 
clear  by  now  th  it 
Kingwasn'tinthis 
thing  for  tht 
money — you  ha\  c 
to  let  people  know 
what  you're  up  to 
so  they  can  give 
you  some  suppoit 

So  he  ga\^ 
talks  at  the 
Stillwater     QU 

meeting,  at  the  Lions  Club  and  at  the  QU 
Oklahoma  Council  meeting  on  wildlife 
habitats  and  what  he  was  trying  to  do  to 
restore  them  for  wildfowl.  He  made  a 
video  for  farmers  that  illustrated  his  root 
plowing  techniques  and  how  they  could 
increase  plant  growth  up  to  the  treeline  for 
added  cover  and  food  production  for  the 
wild  birds.  He  even  appeared  on  the  Out- 
door Oklahoma  TV  show. 

Of  all  the  different  parts  of  his  project. 
King  says  he  found  the  most  challenge  in 


King  has  raised  and  released  more  than 
300  game  birds. 


By  Bob  Bruce 


raising  the  birds.  He  got  them  as  day-old 
chicks  from  a  commercial  hatchery  (at 
about  50  cents  per  quail  and  $1.50  per 
pheasant)  and  then  he  raised  them  until 
they  were  big  enough  to  release — typi- 
cally six  to  eight  weeks  old. 

"They  don't  eat  hardly  anything,"  he 
says,  "but  you  have  to  get  them  big  enough 
so  when  you  let  them  go  they  can  fend  for 
themselves." 

Over  a  three-year  period  he  raised  and 
released  eight  Canadian  geese,  25  Eastern 
wild  turkeys,  45  ringneck  pheasants,  60 
Chinese  pheasants  and  1 40  bobwhite  quail. 
The  first  year  he 
tried  the   ringneck 
pheasants,  but  most 
of  them  were  lost  to 
predators.  The  next 
year  he   went  for 
Chinese  pheasants, 
which  are  wilder,  but 
"They  handled  them- 
selves better.  My  dad 
saw  a  couple  of  them 
in  the  field  about  a 
month  ago,  and  the 
neighbors  have  seen 
some  as  well." 

The  quail  were  the 

most  successful.  King 

says  in  the  past  you 

hardly  ever  saw  a  quail  in  Noble  County. 

"Now,"  he  says,  "whenever  you  drive  down 

a  road  you're  going  to  flush  a  pair." 

And  yes,  it  was  a  lot  of  hard  work. 
Fortunately,  he  got  some  good  help  from 
his  father,  "Because  of  this  project,"  he 
says,  "I  spend  a  whole  lot  more  time  with 
him.  It's  really  brought  the  both  of  us  a  lot 
closer." 

When  King  graduates  from  high  school 
he  plans  to  go  on  to  college  and  major  in 
"something  pertaining  to  wildlife."      ••• 


FFA  New  Horizons 
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A  Modern  Look  at  the 
Important  Relationship 

Between  Farming,  WildUfe  and 
the  Traditional  Outdoor  Sports 
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We're  proud  of  that. 
Proud  that  tens  of  milHons  of 
MarHn  22  rifles  have  been  bought 
by  American  shooters. 

We've  achieved  this  success  for  two 
very  simple  reasons:  quality  and  value. 
There's  no  arguing  the  point. 
Nobody  puts  as  much  dedication, 
craftsmanship  and  just  plain  sweat 
into  a  22.  The  money  some  others 
put  into  flashy  finishes  and  other 
cosmetics  we  invest  in  materials 
and  mechanisms  that  work  and  wi 
last  for  the  long  haul.  At  Mariin,  for 
instance,  a  stock  that  doesn't  fit  the 
receiver  precisely  isn't  fit  to  leave 
our  door. 

You  think  steel  is  tough?  Not  as 
tough  as  when  we  get  through  with 
it.  It's  called  forging,  and  it's  the  way 
most  of  the  critical  parts  of  our  Model  39 
lever  actions  start  out.  First,  the  steel 
gets  red  hot.  After  that  huge  hammers 


When  a  self-loader  offers 

everything  our  Model  60  (above) 

,  it  automatically  becomes  the 

world's  most  popular  22. 

compact  and  orient  the  grain  structure 
into  the  rough  shape  of  the  part.  Finally 
each  part  is  machined  and  then  heat- 
treated.  All  of  which  results  in  greater 
strength  and  resistance  to  wear. 

Unlike  some  mostly-plastic  22's  on 
the  market,  all  Marlins  have  receivers 


The  39TDS 

"^mes  apart  and  goes  back  together  in  seconds. 

Plus  it  comes  with  a  floatable  Cordura"  case. 


The  25N  gives  you  lots  of  features 
at  an  affordable  price. 


|Our  versatile 
gun  locks  fit  most 
brands  of  handguns 
and  long  guns. 


made  of  either  steel  or  aluminum. 

And  thanks  to  Micro-Groove,'  a  special 
kind  of  rifling  process  that  produces  less 
bullet  distortion  and  a  better  gas  seal, 
most  other  22's  don't  even  come  close  to 
a  Mariin  for  accuracy. 

And  just  to  be  absolutely  sure  all  our 
22's  are  every  bit  as  accurate  as  we  say 
they  are,  every  single  one  is  sighted-in 
on  our  test  range  and  verified  with 
closed  circuit  TV. 

Then  there  are  things  like 
precision-crowned  muzzles, 
cross  bolt  safeties  on  all  our  self- 
loaders,  and  rustproof,  brass 
inner  magazine  tubes  on  our 
tube-loading  models. 

Of  course,  no  one  offers  you  a 
greater  variety  of  22's  to  choose 
from.  Thirteen  different  models 
in  all.  Including  lever  action,  self- 
loading  and  bolt  action  models. 
Each  and  every  one  of  which  is 
built  for  the  real  world  of  shoot- 
ing and  hunting.  * 

Mariin  m 

Amerhas  L,.irgest  Rifkmaker  * 


For  your  free  Mariin  catalog,  see  your  gun  dealer.  Or  write  Mariin  Firearms  Co..  P.O.  Box  248.  North  Haven,  Connecticut  06473-0905. 
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What  they  SAY  about 
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Iost  of  us  have  seen  an  argument 
about  hunting  —  either  person- 
ally, in  a  newspaper  or  on 
television.  The  anti-hunters  say 
hunting  is  barbaric  and  hunters  are 
killing  off  our  wildlife.  Pro-hunters 
say  hunting  is  an  acceptable  human 
activity  enjoyed  by  more  than  18 
million  Americans  and  that  hunters 
pay  billions  of  dollars  each  year  for 
conservation. 

Who  is  right?  Who  is  wrong?  Even 
with  an  issue  as  emotional  as  hunting, 
there  must  be  some  facts,  some  things 
that  are  obviously  true  and  other 
things  that  are  obviously  not  true. 
According  to  an  organization  called 
the  Friends  of  Animals,  for  example. 


"Sport  hunting  is  neither  a  sport  nor 
hunting.  Given  modern  weapons  and 
so  little  land  left  for  wildlife,  the 
slaughter  is  absolutely  immoral  .  .  . 
like  shooting  fish  in  a  barrel.  But  the 
facts  do  not  support  that  statement. 

In  1900,  there  were  only  about  4 
million  hunters  in  the  United  States 
and  about  500,000  deer.  Today  there 
are  more  than  18  million  hunters  — 
more  than  four  times  as  many  as  in 
1900.  If  hunting  were  as  easy  as  the 
anti-hunters  say,  we  would  have  a  lot 
less  than  500,000  deer  today  with  so 
many  people  hunting  them. 

However,  according  to  the  experts, 
we  have  about  18  million  deer  in  this 
country  today  —  about  36  times  as 


t^Mym^K-^M 


pimply  are 
mot  endangering 
tlie  future 
lot  wildlife." 


many  as  we  did  in  1900.  So,  if  the 
deer  population  could  increase  36 
times  while  the  number  of  hunters 
increased  four  times,  the  deer  are 
certainly  holding  their  own  against 
the  hunters. 

Opponents  of  hunting  also  say 
hunters  are  killing  off  wildlife  other 
than  deer.  Professional  people  in 
wildlife  conservation  disagree. 

RoUin  Sparrowe,  president  of  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute,  says, 
"Hunters  simply  are  not  endangering 
the  future  of  wildlife.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  there  were  only 
12,000  pronghorn  antelope  left. 
Today  there  are  500,000.  Elk  dropped 
to  a  low  of  about  40,000.  Today  there 
are  more  than  500,000.  I  could  go  on, 
but  the  fact  is,  hunting  is  not  threat- 
ening the  welfare  of  any  species  of 
wildlife.  Hunting  today  is  too  care- 
fully controlled  .  .  .  but  if  any  species 
of  wildlife  became  endangered  for 
any  reason,  the  hunters  themselves 
would  call  for  an  end  to  hunting 
seasons  until  populations  were 
restored  ...  it  has  happened  again 
and  again  over  the  last  100  years." 

The  most  extreme  anti-hunting 
groups  admit  that  wildlife  manage- 
ment programs  paid  for  by  hunters 
have  increased  the  numbers  of  many 
game  species  but  they  say  game 
populations  are  kept  unnaturally  high 
so  hunting  can  be  allowed.  They 
claim  that,  without  artificial  efforts, 
game  populations  would  naturally  fall 
and  hunting  would  not  be  necessary. 
In  short,  they  want  nature  to  take  its 
course. 


Continued  on  next  page 


Cowboys  trust  our  new  Mountain 
Jackets  to  oflfer  blanket-lined 
comfort,  with  just  the  right  touch 
of  style. 

Walls  fashion  will  take  you 
from  the  rodeo  arena  to  town,  at 
a  price  that  won't  take  you  to  the 
cleaners.  Maybe  that's  why  real 
cowboys  have  been  choosing  us  for 
about  50  years. 
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For  the  store  near  you 

1-800-447-WEAR 
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LEADING  THE  WAY  OUTDOORS 
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What  they  SAY  about 


Letting  "nature  take  its  course" 
means  letting  millions  of  animals  die 
from  starvation,  disease  and  animal 
predators.  Professional  conservation- 
ists argue  that  "letting  nature  take  its 
course"  was  a  bad  idea  when  deer 
and  other  species  were  about  to 
disappear  100  years  ago,  and  it  is  a 
bad  idea  today.  They  point  to  the  fact 
that,  with  255  million  people  in  the 
United  States,  the  land  is  not  the  way 
nature  made  it  any  more  and  it  never 
will  be  again.  Wildlife  needs  conser- 
vation and  management  programs  — 
including  controlled  hunting  —  in 
order  to  survive  and  prosper. 

The  question  of  cruelty  often 
comes  up  in  the  hunting  debate.  Here 
again,  opinions  differ. 

The  Humane  Society  of  the  United 
States  says  it  "is  strongly  opposed  to 
the  hunting  of  any  living  creature  for 
fun.  trophy  or  sport,  because  of  the 
trauma,  suffering  and  death  to  the 
animals  which  results." 

Yet  the  National  Audubon  Society, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  conser- 
vation organizations  in  North 
America,  has  a  policy  that  reads. 
"The  National  Audubon  Society  has 
never  been  opposed  to  the  hunting  of 
game  species  if  that  hunting  is  done 
ethically  and  in  accordance  with  laws 
and  regulations  designed  to  prevent 
depletion  of  the  wildlife  resource." 

When  sincere  people  disagree,  how 
can  we  decide  one  way  or  the  other? 

Dr.  Anne  La  Bastille,  a  writer  and 
wildlife  ecologist,  makes  an  inter- 
esting point  on  the  question  of 
cruelty.  She  says,  "If  you  think  that 
hunting  a  wild  animal  is  cruel,  then  I 
guess  hunting  could  be  called  cruel. 
But,  then,  nature  is  also  cruel,  and 
other  animals  are  also  cruel  because 
they  kill  far  more  than  hunters  do. 

"Every  animal,  wild  or  domestic, 
ugly  or  beautiful,  large  or  small  must 
some  day  die  —  usually  to  become 
food  for  another  creature. 

"So  the  question,  to  me  at  least,  is 
not  whether  hunting  is  cruel  —  or 
whether  hunting  is  humane  —  but 
rather  is  it  more  cruel  or  humane 
than  allowing  nature  to  take  its 
course,  which  usually  means  death  by 
starvation,  disease  or  predators. 
Death  by  starvation  can  take  weeks 
or  months  .  .  .  whether  hunted  or  not, 


animals  in  the  wild  do  die.  and  this 
death  is  often  prolonged  and 
unpleasant." 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of 
hunting  in  the  modern  world.  Has  it 
outlived  its  usefulness?  Does  it  have  a 
place  in  our  society? 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
one  of  our  largest  and  most  powerful 
conservation  groups,  takes  this  posi- 
tion: "We  support  hunting  because, 
under  professional  regulation, 
wildlife  populations  are  a  renewable 


natural  resource  that  can  safely 
sustain  taking." 

And  the  International  Association 
of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies  which 
represents  government  conservation 
agencies  in  all  50  states,  believes 
hunting  has  a  definite  place  in 
modern  society  and  in  the  future. 
They  make  the  point  that  hunters 
have  been  the  main  financial 
supporters  of  conservation,  including 
wildlife  management,  for  the  past  100 
years,  and  there  are  no  other  groups 
available  to  take  over  this  responsi- 
bility if  hunting  were  outlawed. 

These  are  some  of  the  arguments 
for  and  against  hunting.  The  facts 
presented  here  may  help  separate  the 
truth  from  the  emotion  in  the  hunting 
debate.  In  the  end.  it  is  not  important 
to  label  one  side  right  and  the  other 
side  wrong.  When  an  issue  causes 
such  strong  feelings,  the  truth  is 
usually  found  somewhere  between 
the  two  extremes.  When  you  have  the 
facts,  you  can  decide  for  yourself.  ■ 
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bSHUI^.    ■           See  the  Viper  at 
up          your  remington  dealer. 
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ITS  WHAT  You're  Shooting  For. 

The  new  Model  522"^"  Viper 


Buy  a  new  Viper'"  rifle  and  we'll  send  you  a  $2.00  rebate 
when  you  buy  one  500-rd.  brick  of  viper™  ammunition. 
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by  ROBERT  T.DELFAY 


Farming,  hunting  and  recreational 
shooting  are  among  our  country's 
oldest  and  most  valued  traditions. 
Because  they  are  so  closely  linked, 
there  has  always  been  a  strong  spirit 
of  cooperation  between  farmer 
and  sportsman. 


As  members  of  the  Future  Farmers 
of  America,  you'll  play  an  important 
role  in  shaping  the  future  relationship 
between  the  hunting  and  farming 
traditions  and  in  maintaining  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  that  is  a  part  of 
our  heritage. 


Buy  a  new  viper™  rifle  and  we'll  send  you  a  $2.00  rebate 
when  you  buy  one  500-rd.  brick  of  viper™  ammunition. 


As  with  any  relationship,  this  part- 
nership can  have  its  difficulties  and, 
too  often,  "No  Hunting"  signs  are  the 
result.  Occasionally  unethical  and 
unlawful  hunters  create  problems  for 
the  landowner  and  jeopardize  the 
future  of  this  relationship.  It's  impor- 
tant that  both  the  leaders  of  the 
agricultural  industry  and  the  hunting 
fraternity  not  let  these  few  bad  apples 
spoil  the  whole  bushel. 

Research  reported  by  the  National 
Shooting  Sports  Foundation  indicates 
that  more  than  70%  of  landowners 
believe  hunters  respect  the  rights 
of  others. 

And,  among  game  wardens,  whose 
job  it  is  to  be  sure  hunters  are  obeying 
hunting  laws  and  regulations,  more 
than  9  out  of  10  believe  hunters 
respect  the  rights  of  others. 

About  10  years  ago,  a  survey  by  the 
FFA  indicated  that  nearly  half  of  all 
farm  land  was  posted.  The  figure  may 
be  higher  today.  Yet  it  may  be  time  to 
consider  removing  some  of  those  "No 
Hunting"  signs.  While  it  is  obviously 
important  that  some  areas  remain 
posted  for  safety  reasons,  taking  down 
"No  Hunting"  signs  can  often  open  up 
new  cooperation  and  valuable  relation- 
ships with  hunters  in  your  community. 

Those  who  live  and  work  on  the 
farm  have  traditionally  enjoyed  the 
hunting  and  shooting  sports  and  they 
have  traditionally  played  a  key  role  in 
making  those  sports  available  to  others 
in  their  community.  This  relationship 
will  take  on  added  importance  in  the 
years  ahead  but  will  also  carry  added 
benefits  for  both  sides  as  farmer  and 
hunter  shoot  for  the  future.  ■ 
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Getting  Along  with 

HUNTERS  on  your  LAND 


The  farmer  glanced  over  at  the  old 
border  collie,  marveling  at  the 
dog's  new  full,  shiny  coat.  What  a 
difference  from  six  months  ago. 

It  was  six  months  ago  that  the 
farmer  had  commented  to  Steve,  one 
of  the  hunters  on  the  place,  about  the 
border  collie's  loss  of  hair  and  the 
fact  that  the  vet  couldn't  figure  it  out. 

"Are  you  feeding  him  a  lot  of  table 
scraps?"  the  hunter  asked. 

The  farmer  nodded. 

That  could  be  the  answer. 

"I  had  the  same  problem  with  one 
of  my  dogs.  Seems  too  much  fat  from 
the  table  scraps  can  cause  that 
problem  for  some  dogs.  Once  I  cut 
out  the  leftovers,  the  rash  cleared 
right  up." 

It  proved  to  be  good  advice,  the 
farmer  recalled. 

Granting  hunters  access  to  wildlife 
on  your  land  is  a  big  decision,  but 
knowing  that  those  same  sportsmen 
might  be  able  to  return  the  favor  in 
other  ways  down  the  road  helps  to 
make  the  decision  easier.  Aside  from 
giving  you  a  hand  hauling  hay,  fixing 
up  an  old  barn  or  mending  a  fence 
now  and  then,  hunters  can  be  a  big 
help  in  unexpected  ways  —  like 
veterinary  tips.  And  whether  you've 
allowed  access  to  wildlife  for  years  or 
are  thinking  about  granting  permis- 
sion for  the  first  time,  safety  should 
be  a  key  concern  when  building  a 
relationship  with  a  hunter. 

Most  sportsmen  are  more  than 
happy  to  abide  by  your  rules.  In  fact, 
according  to  a  recent  survey,  7  out  of 
10  landowners  think  hunters  respect 
the  rights  of  others  and  more  than  9 
out  of  10  game  wardens,  whose  job  it 
is  to  check  up  on  hunters  during  the 
hunting  season  to  be  sure  they  are 
obeying  hunting  laws  and  regulations, 
felt  hunters  respect  the  rights  of 
others. 

Most  hunters  know  to  close  gates 
behind  them  and  are  farniliar  with  the 
rules  of  safe  gun  handling.  Here  are 


some  additional  hunting  safety  tips  to 
consider: 

■  Discuss  in  advance  where  hunters 
may  hunt  and  point  out  roadways, 
neighboring  houses  or  barns  to  be 
aware  of. 

■  Let  hunters  know  about  any  "off- 
limits"  areas  where  your  livestock 
or  those  of  a  neighbor  might  be 
grazing. 

Most  hunters  are  more  than  happy 
to  follow  your  guidelines  in  exchange 
for  the  right  to  hunt  on  your  prop- 
erty. And  you're  likely  to  make  some 
special  friends  who  might  be  able  to 
return  the  favor  down  the  road.  ■ 


BUY  A  NEW  VIPER™  RIFLE  AND  WE'LL  SEND  YOU  A  $2.00  REBATE 
WHEN  YOU   BUY  ONE  500-RD.   BRICK  OF  ViPER™  AMMUNITION. 


Hunting  is  for  the  birds, 
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and  the  mammals, 

and  the  fish,  and  the 
reptiles,  and  the  insects, 
and  the  trees,  and  the  plants, 

and  the  soil,  and  the  water,  and 

the  air    Every  year,  billions  of  dollars  are 
generated  by  sportsmen.  Dollars  that 
benefit  all  forms  of  wildlife— from  the  tiny 
yellow  warbler  to  the  Rocky  Mountain 
bighorn  sheep.  Hunters  and  fishermen 
contribute  more  than  3  million  dollars  per 
day  to  wildlife  conservation.  That  money 
improves  habitat,  controls  erosion,  and 
creates  refuges  for  hundreds  of  species  of 
plant  and  animal  life.  This  year,  hunters 


and  fishermen  will  pour  over  38  billion 
dollars  into  our  nation's  economy.  Hunting 
helps  pay  for  parks,  roads,  camping 
facilities,  hotels  and  businesses  all  across 

America.  Huiiting  \s  foi  cveryone. 
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National  Shooting  Sports  Foundation 


How  To  Earn  The  Mark  Of  A  Great  Marksman. 

shooting  is  an  exciting  sport  that  can  last  a  lifetime.  And  whether  you're  a  seasoned  shooter  or  just  beginning, 
you  can  make  tlie  most  of  your  shooting  experiences  with  NRA  Marksmanship  Quahfication  Courses. 

These  firearms  marksmanship  courses  are  available  to  groups,  individuals  and 
recreational  youth  shooters.  Plus,  for  each  marksmanship  level  you  achieve, 
you  can  get  a  handsome  patch,  medal  or  pin  recognizing  your  performance. 

Earn  the  mark  of  a  true  marksman.  Or  just  discover  the  fun  and  excite- 
ment of  shooting.  Get  involved  in  an  NRA  Marksmanship  Qualification 
Course  today. 

For  information  on  NRA  Marksmanship  Qualification  Courses  or  how  to 
set  up  a  youth  shooting  sports  program,  contact  the  NRA  Safety  &  Education  Division,  Youth  Programs 
Department  at  (202)  828-6254. 
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Visit  flie  NRA  at  the  Future  Fanners  of  America  Convention,  booth  #116.  Noveinber  10-12,  in  Kansas  City! 
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^0B  ou're  sitting  in  class,  waiting  for 
^^W  the  bell  to  ring,  and  you're 
^^f^  dreaming  of  that  day  when  you 
fr  cram  the  pickup  full  of  stereo 
equipment  and  head  for  that  grand  adven- 
ture we  all  know  as  college. 

A  smile  curls  over  your  lips.  Your  eyes 
glaze  over.  Great  parties!  New  friends! 
Finally  on  your  own!  No  curfew! 

Then  reality  creeps  in.  Dorm  food. 
Tuition.  And  studying.  All-night  some- 
times. Exams. 

Lots  of  'em. 

Yikes. 

Yes,  college  will  be  fun. ..but  it  will 
also  be  hard  work.  And  some  of  that  work, 
if  you're  smart,  begins  right  now — even  if 
you're  a  freshman  in  high  school. 

V//7yCo//ege? 

Better  pay  and  better  opportunities, 
that's  why.  And  for  most  jobs,  especially 
in  agriculture,  you  need  more  than  a  high 
school  education.  By  the  year  2000,  most 
occupations  will  require  a  minimum  of  at 
least  one  year  of  education  after  high 


school  says  Kimberly  Perry,  executive 
director  of  the  National  Postsecondary 
Agricultural  Student  ( PAS )  Organization. 

The  job  opportunities  look  better  as 
you  climb  the  education  ladder.  A  1990 
USDA  study  predicted  a  shortfall  of  1 1 
percent  for  agricultural  jobs  such  as  weed, 
soil,  and  plant  scientists,  engineers,  vet- 
erinarians, managers  and  financial  spe- 
cialists that  require  bachelor  degrees  (four 
years  of  college),  masters  degrees  (five- 
plus  years),  and  doctorate  degrees  (up  to 
seven  years). 

USDA  recently  updated  its  agricul- 
tural career  outlook  and  reconfirmed  that 
job  opportunities  will  be  brightest  for 
four-year  college  grads,  says  Joe 
Kunsman,  academic  program  director  for 
agriculture  and  natural  resources  at  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universi- 
ties and  Land  Grant  Colleges 
(NASULGC). 

"We  are  not  providing  enough  human 
capital  to  fill  these  positions,"  he  says. 

"A  four-year  degree  is  almost  an  im- 
perative if  you  want  to  be  a  successful 


member  of  the  agricultural  workforce," 
Kunsman  adds.  "In  agriculture  you'll  find 
a  much  more  educated  work  force  than  in 
any  other  industry.  That  was  true  in  the 
past,  and  it  has  become  more  so  today." 
College  grads  do  make  more  money. 


"Students  wtio  go  on 
to  a  four-year  univer- 
sity malce,  on  tfie 
average,  about  a 
million  dollars  more 
in  income  during 
thieir  lifetime  com- 
pared to  higti  sctiool 
grads. " 

— Roselyn  Hiebert 
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says  Roselyn  Hiehert,  director  of  public 
affairs  for  NASULGC. 

"We  find,  in  general,  that  students  who 
go  on  to  a  four-year  university  make,  on 
the  average,  about  a  million  dollars  more 
in  income  during  their  lifetime  compared 
to  high  school  grads,"  she  says.  A  Michi- 
gan State  University  study  says  starting 
salaries  for  agricultural  grads  average 
$23,3 19  per  year. 

"Right  now  we  have  a  job  market  that  is 
tough,"  says  Hiebert, 
"but    the    college 
graduates  tend  to  be 
higher  on  thejob  list." 


support  staff  are  people  with  a  two-year 
degree." 

A  third  option  is  a  two-year  commu- 
nity college  degree  that  then  transfers  to  a 
university  where  you  can  continue  your 
education  to  receive  a  bachelors  degree. 

For  a  well-rounded  education  with  a 
wide  range  of  academic  study  options, 
you  might  want  to  enroll  at  a  university  or 
four-year  college. 


Which  One? 

Let's  start  with  a 
community  college 
or  technical  school. 
Here  you  can  fill 
three  educational 
options,  starting 
with  a  certificate, 
degree  or  diploma, 
where  you  usually 
attend  school  forone 
year  to  receive  a 
hands-on,  skill-ori- 
ented education. 

One  example  of 
a  job  that  needs  this 
level  of  training  is 
an  agricultural  me- 
chanic, says  Perry. 
"It  seems  in  that  area 
there  are  many  em- 
ployment opportu- 
nities for  people 
with  a  certificate  de- 
gree," she  says. 
Likewise  for  orna- 
mental horticulture, 
where  you  can  get 

your  certificate,  land  an  entry  level  job. 
and  later  go  back  for  more  education  if 
needed.  "Some  ornamental  horticulture 
employees  even  give  their  employees  time 
off  to  complete  their  associate  degree  if 
they  already  have  their  certificate,"  she 
says. 

The  associate  degree  is  another  com- 
munity college  option.  This  is  a  two-year 
degree  that  provides  a  general  education 
for  entry  level  technician  jobs.  "Probably 
the  most  notable  that  comes  to  people's 
minds  would  be  an  animal  health  techni- 
cian, working  in  a  veteri  narian  or  research 
office,"  Perry  says.  "A  lot  of  laboratory 
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What  a  great  gift  idea:  a  pocket  knife.  Not  just  any  pocket 

knife  -a  Buck!  With  blades  famous  for  holding  an  edge. 

Maybe  this  Cadet®  with  three  blades.  If  not  a  pocket  knife, 

give  a  lockblade  or  a  fixed-blade;  there's  sure  to  be 

one  that's  just  right  froin 

among  Buck's  wide 

range  of  more  than 

100  models.  And 

when  you  give  a 

Buck,  you're 

sure  to  be  a 

hero  on 

Christmas 

morning 


Write  for  free  "Knife-Know-How"  booklet:  Dept.  NHF-1 193,  P.O.  Box  1267,  El  Cajon,  CA  92022 


Pros  and  Cons,  Community 
College  Versus  Four-Year  College 

A  community  college  has  certain  ad- 
vantages over  a  university  or  four-year 
college  experience.  "For  a  transfer  stu- 
dent, not  only  is  it  the  same  education  at 
less  cost,  but  often  the  class  sizes  are 
much  smaller  so  you  get  individual  atten- 
tion," says  Perry.  "It  also  gives  students 
who  are  unsure  about  their  careers  a  chance 
to  take  some  exploratory  classes." 

Most  students  who  attend  a  commu- 
nity college  commute  to  class  every  day 
from  home.  Here  there  are  fewer  struc- 


tured social  activities.  "Community  and 
technical  colleges  lend  themselves  to 
people  who  need  to  go  to  work  and  go  to 
school,"  says  Perry.  "Community  col- 
leges are  more  flexible,  allowing  students 
to  do  that." 

The  university  experience  offers  its 
own  advantages  beyond  the  ones  noted 
earlier.  Unlike  a  community  college,  you 
are  living  away  from  home  in  a  "campus" 
atmosphere  with  other  students  your  age 
in  dorms,  apartments, 
fraternities  or  sorori- 
ties. On  most  cam- 
puses you  can  partici- 
pate in  intramural  ath- 
letic events,  theatri- 
cal performances,  sci- 
ence fairs  and  mind- 
bending  lectures.  You 
can  find  almost  any 
club  or  group  that 
suits  your  interests, 
from  mountain  climb- 
ing to  computer  hack- 
ing. 

University  class 
sizes,  at  least  for 
freshmen  are  often 
larger,  causing 
greater  competition 
among  students  and 
less  personal  atten- 
tion from  professors. 
And  a  four-year  de- 
gree may  give  you  a 
better  shot  at  the  good 
jobs,  but  it  comes  at  a 
price.  In  1991-92 
costs  fortuition,  room 
and  board  averaged 
$5,181  per  year  for 
U.S.  public  colleges 
and  universities  (ex- 
cluding community  colleges,  which  may 
cost  around  half  that  much),  says 
Kunsman. 

Oops!  Sounds  like  another  good  rea- 
son to  start  thinkinc  about  college  now. 
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Before  Gaska  and  the  farmers  he  works  with  can  begin  to  restore  wildlife  habitat, 
they  must  survey  the  land  to  determine  slope  and  drainage  patterns. 

Fields... and  Marshes 
of  Dreams 


By  Karen  Lafferty  Lunny 

If  you  build  it.  they  will  come.  Fa- 
mous line  from  the  movie  Field  of 
Dreams,  right?  Wildlife  biologist 
Jeff  Gaska  has  his  own  "field  of 
dreams,"  in  fact  main-  fields  and  marshes, 
although  he's  waiting  on  ducks,  pheasant 
and  nongame  songbirds  rather  than  base- 
ball players.  Gaska  works  for  Wisconsin's 
Department  of  Natural  Resources.  He 
restores  grassland  and  wetland  wildlife 
habitat  on  a  large  scale  (530,000  acres  to 
be  exact).  Then  he  waits  for  the  wildlife  to 
return  to  the  private  and  public  lands. 

Seli'mg  The  Dream 

Convincing  landowners  to  share  in 
this  restoration  is  often  challenging  until 
they  fully  understand  Wisconsin's  stew- 
ardship programs.  First  Gaska  sends  a 
letter  explaining  the  programs.  He  pre- 
fers the  perpetual  easement  program, 
where  he  and  the  landowner  work  to- 
gether to  decide  which  part  of  the  prop- 
erty should  be  reclaimed  and  how  to 
reclaim  it.  If  the  owner  decides  he  or  she 
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is  interested,  appraisers  will  figure  out 
how  much  the  land  is  worth.  Then  the 
owner  receives  40  to  60  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  entire  property  for  setting  part 
of  the  land  aside  for  native  prairie  grass- 
land or  wetland. 

Next  Gaska  explains  some  of  the  ben- 
efits of  habitat  restoration.  If  the  land- 
owner is  interested,  he  schedules  a  meet- 
ing to  walk  the  land  and  to  talk  about  ways 

Career  ^  Watch 

the  program  can  fit  into  existing  plans  for 
the  property.  Gaska  believes  farmers  can 
work  the  land  and  make  a  profit  while 
helping  wildlife. 

Gaska  says  excellent  communicators 
excel  in  his  position.  "You  have  to  be  able 
to  listen  to  the  landowners  and  understand 
their  perspective. ..public  speaking  clas.ses 
are  important,  and  writing  courses 
wouldn't  hurt  either."  Most  of  his  job 


This  biologist 
creates  habitat 
for  Wisconsin 


involves  communicating  complex,  ever- 
changing  state  wildlife  programs  to  farm- 
ers and  other  landowners — in  letters,  in 
public  service  brochures,  at  meetings,  in 
news  releases  and  one-on-one.  He  devel- 
oped confidence  speaking  in  front  of  large 
groups  through  his  experience  as  secre- 
tary and  then  vice  president  of  Columbus 
High  School  FFA  in  Wisconsin.  Gaska 
also  writes  reports  and  maintains  accurate 
progress  records,  skills  that  he  remembers 
using  in  FFA  wildlife  projects. 

Education 

Gaska,  who  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  at  Stevens  Point 
with  a  degree  in  wildlife  management, 
says  you  need  a  college  education  in  his 
field.  He  adds,  "because  I  have  a  back- 
ground in  farming  and  farming  practices, 
I  know  what  the  farmers  are  talking  about 
and  can  speak  to  them  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. It  makes  a  difference  in  how  recep- 
tive they  are  to  the  program." 

Because  the  restoration  programs  are 
fairly  new,  Gaska  spends  about  half  his 
time  indoors  with  paperwork.  In  the  fu- 
ture though,  he  will  spend  most  of  his  time 
working  outdoors  with  projects  such  as 
examining  property,  seeding  steep  hill- 
sides with  native  grasses,  plugging  ditches 
and  blocking  drainage  tiles. 

"For  the  past  5  to  10  years  there  has 
been  a  push  to  improve  the  land  rather 
than  destroy  it.  As  more  landowners  be- 
come environmentally  aware,  more  pri- 
vate lands  biologists  will  be  needed.  There 
is  definitely  a  future  in  this  field,"  he  says. 
Gaska  was  a  limited-term  employee  when 
he  first  graduated  from  college,  earning 
six  to  eight  dollars  an  hour  with  no  ben- 
efits. A  starting  salary  for  a  full-time  bi- 
ologist ranges  from  $18,000  to  $22,000. 
"You  definitely  don't  choose  this  field  be- 
cause of  the  salary.  "  Gaska  says.  "I  chose 
this  career  becau.se  it's  fun,  and  it's  what  I 
always  wanted  to  do. .  .1  like  wildlife.  I  know 
farming,  and  I  knew  somewhere  there  was 
a  place  in  the  middle  for  me."  ••• 
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FFA  Athletes 

Fitting  FFA  and  sports  into  your  days 


Amanda  Chastain 

Senior,  Orlando,Florida 

Sports:  Softball,  basketball,  flag  corps 

Softball,  basketball,  flag  coips  and  FFA 
are  just  a  few  of  the  things  that  keep 
Amanda  Chastain  off  the  sidelines.  "I'm 
always  very  busy,  a  lot  of  times  it's  over- 
whelming but  I  don't  know  what  I  would 
do  without  all  of  my  activities.  I  like  to  be 
involved  in  everything  going  on." 

This  district  and  chapter  FFA  president 
was  a  delegate  at  last  year's  national 
convention.  Her  flag  corps  was  supposed 
to  perform  for  a  big  football  game  that 
same  week.  "The  band  director  let  me 
slide."  A  month  before  the  game,  "I  told 
him  what  I  had  to  do  and  how  important  it 
was  to  go,  so  he  let  me  do  it." 

"Just  to  hang  in  there,"  she  advises 
other  FFA  athletes  who  are  struggling  to 
coordinate  their  schedules.  "It  will  work 
out  usually.  And  it's  worth  it.  Definitely." 

"I  gained  a  lot  of  leadership  with  FFA. 
In  my  sports  and  FFA  I  dealt  with  a  lot  of 
different  types  of  people  and  stayed  in 
shape  a  little  bit.  And  with  flag  corps  and 
FFA  I  traveled  a  lot."  says  Amanda,  who's 
band  performed  in  New  York  City's 
Macy's  parade  last  year. 
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Uh,  oh.  The  national  FFA  convention  is  the  same  week  as  the  bis  football 
game.  You've  put  so  many  hours  in  judging  livestock  you  "moo"  in  your 
sleep.  You  and  your  team  are  ready  to  compete  in  Kansas  City.  But  your 
football  team  is  counting  on  you  just  as  much  as  your  livestock  team. 
What's  a  successful  FFA  athlete  to  do? 

We  interviewed  members  from  high  schools 
just  like  yours  to  find  out  what  happens  when  FFA 
and  sports  compete  for  their  time.  Here  are  their 
"A"  team  answers  on  how  they  handle  all  of 
their  commitments. 


Rusty  Robinson,  Senior 
Sour  Lake,  Texas 
Sports:  football,  weight  lifting, 
track,  rodeo 

This  chapter  president  has  not  only 
lettered  in  three  varsity  sports,  he's  also 
lettered  in  FFA.  Any  FFA  member  at 
Hardin-Jefferson  High  School  who  par- 
ticipates on  the  local,  district,  area  and 
state  levels  gets  their  FFA  varsity  letter. 

Robinson  says  FFA  events  sometimes 
coincide  with  football  practice.  To  stay 
in  his  coach  and  FFA  advisor's  good 
graces,  he  says,  "I  go  ahead  of  time  (to 
practice)  in 
the  morn- 
ings or  stay 
after.  That 
shows  you 
still  have 
your  com- 
m  i  t  m  e  n  I 
and  that 
you're  not 
just  messing 
around." 

Working 
so  hard  to  in- 
clude all  of 
the  activities 
he  loves  into 
his     days, 

says  Robinson,  pays  off.  "You've  got  to  set 
yourself  goals  and  work  hard  towards  them. 
Never  give  up.  You  learn  valuable  skills 
that  help  you  later  on  in  life.  That's  the 
number  one  benefit  of  sports  and  FFA.  I 
believe  they  both  help  you  equally.  They 
both  teach  you  teamwork  and  persever- 


Emlly  Smith,  Junior 

Caribou,  Maine 

Sports:  soccer,  basketball 

"Sports  seem  to  take  precedent  over  a 
lot  of  other  activities,"  says  this  varsity 
soccer  and  basketball  player.  For  big 
games  I'd  go  play  my  soccer  game  (in- 
stead of  participate  in  FFA),"  she  says.  "I 
know  I  have  to  be  dedicated  at  this  and 
that  each  coach  wants  you  to  do  their  sport 
and  activity  all  out.  They  want  you  to  be 
dedicated  to //;e(/aspect  of  life. "Recently 
Smith  says  she  missed  the  Big  E,  an  agri- 
cultural fair,  to  take  part  in  soccer.  "We 
were  playing  a  team  that  beat  us  in  the 
Eastern  Maine  championship  so  I  really 
felt  I  should  be  there.  I'm  a  starter,  and  I 
felt  my  teammates  needed  me." 

At  times  though,  FFA  or  work  with  her 
supervised  agricultural  experience  program 
of  six  acres  of  lettuce  comes  first.  "I  missed 
a  practice  one  day  during  the  preseason  to 
take  an  exhibit  to  the  fair."  She  says  she  let 
her  coach  know  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season  that,  "I'm  going  to  be  busy.  I  may 
miss  a  couple  of  practices  or  a  game,  but 
when  I'm  here  I'll  give  100  percent." 

FFA  New  Horizons 


Spencer  Ashton,  Senior 

Fruitland,  Idaho 

Sports:  football,  basketball 

"In  a  small  town  like  this  a  lot  of 
people  play  sports.  If  they're  good  and  the 
coach  wants  thein,  they'll  ask  them  to 
come  out,"  says  Spencer  Ashton  a  football 
and  basketball  player  who  has  also  tried 
golf  and  is  thinking  about  being  on  the 
baseball  team  this  year. 

Fortunately,  he's  able  to  be  active  in 
FFA  too.  Before  school  starts  Spencer's 
FFA  chapter  invites  all  administrators  to 
dinner.  Chapter  advisor  Dwaine 
Tesnohlidek  says  he  and  the  coaches  talk 
about  any  schedule  problems.  "FFA  is 
inter-curricular  so  we  usually  have  meet- 
ings during  school,"  says  Ashton.  "Other- 
wise if  they're  at  night,  they're  scheduled 
around  sports  activities.  It  never  interferes 
with  aames." 


The  FFA  advisor  makes  sure  to  ac- 
commodate athletes.  Last  year  the  chap- 
ter flew  a  group  of  football  players  home 
early  from  the  national  FFA  convention 
so  they  could  make  a  game. 

After  getting  home  from  a  day  of  FFA, 
academics  and  football  practice,  Ashton 
says  sometimes,  "you're  dead  and  you've 
still  got  tons  of  things  to  do.  But  to  me,  it's 
all  going  to  help  me."  With  his  farming, 
he  says  he's  learned  how  to  work  hard. 
"Sports  have  taught  me  to  be  a  competitor 
and  you  need  that  with  pretty  much  any 
job.  FFA  brings  leadership  and  you  need 
that  in  the  world." 
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Texas 

FFA  Letters 


Jeff  Crisp,  Tonya  IWitchell,  Amy  AIvy,  Sarah  DeSelle  and  Jeff  IVIills  model  their  FFA 
letter  jackets. 


Members  of  the  Hardin-Jefferson, 
Texas,  Chapter  can  earn  a  letter  jacket  by 
participating  in  a  number  of  FFA  activi- 
ties on  the  local,  district,  area  and  state 
levels.  They  must  participate  in  at  least 


one  leadership  or  judging  contest  on  the 
state  level,  in  addition  to  other  FFA  activi- 
ties, to  qualify.  This  is  the  same  jacket  as 
other  students  can  earn  through  the  athletic 
department.  (Raymond  Polk,  Advisor)  ••• 


x_/^  I"    August    the 

I  Wausen,  Ohio,  FFA 

H  I     and  Alumni  loaded 

H  J     straw  and  hay  on  a 

^■^^      «i       truck  headed  for  War- 
^^^■^^        saw,  Illinois,  FFA  flood 
^^       victims.  The  bales,  contrib- 
uted by  local  farmers,  helped  Illinois  farm- 
ers replace  the  bales  they  used  to  build 
dikes.  (Eric  Richer,  Reporter) 

The  Talawanda  Chapter  in  Oxford, 
Ohio,  gained  publicity  for  the  chapter  by 
running  a  pedal  tractor  pull  contest  at  a 
mall  near  Cincinnati.  Children  competed 
and  winners  received  trophies  and  T-shirts 
provided  by  the  mall.  FFA  members  orga- 
nized registration,  made  announcements 
in  the  mall  and  set  up  equipment.  (Angle 
Black,  Reporter) 


OMonticello,  Wiscon- 
sin, Alumni  started  a 
scholarship  for  a  stu- 
dents halfway  through 
college.  The  first  recipi- 
ent, Beth  Burgy,  was  an- 
nounced at  the  Alumni 
steak  fry  this  summer. 

Murray  State 
University  in 
Kentucky  char- 
tered a  new  colle- 
giate FFA  chapter 
with  75  members.  The  chartering  cer- 
emonies were  part  of  the  state  FFA  con- 
vention in  Louisville.  (Crystal  Stalloiis, 
Vice  President) 

(Action  Continued  on  Page  J4) 
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{Continiifd  from  Page  33) 
Maryland 

Santa's  Workshop 


Joy  Titus,  Frederick,  IVIaryland  FFA  Chapter,  helps  one  of  2,000  elementary 
students  make  a  corsage  during  the  high  school's  annual  "Santa's  Workshop." 
The  event  is  produced  by  the  students  and  teachers  of  the  agriculture/horticulture 
science,  home  economics  and  technology  education  departments. 


In  mid-December,  the  halls  and  class- 
rooms of  Frederick  High  School  in 
Frederick,  Maryland,  will  once  again  be 
transformed  into  a  winter  wonderland  for 
over2,0001ocal  children.  For  seven  years. 
Santa's  Workshop  has  been  pro 
duced  by  the  students  and 
teachers  of  the  Agriculture/ 
Horticulture  Science, 
Home  Economics  and 
Technology  Education  de- 
partments. 

High  school  students, 
including  Frederick  FFA 
members,  dress  as  elves 
and  give  guided  tours  to  chil- 
dren, ages  2-7,  of  the  career 
and  technology  wing  of  the 
school  decorated  to  look  like  Santa"  s 
Workshop  at  the  North  Pole.  The  children 
construct  wooden  toys  in  the  shop,  deco- 
rate cookies  in  the  Home  Economics  area 
and  make  corsages  for  a  parent  with  help 
from  the  high  school  horticulture  students. 
Each  child  takes  home  a  bag  full  of  gifts 
they  create  themselves. 


Also  included  in  the  tour  is  a  petting  zoo 
of  faiTn  animals,  a  chance  to  have  a  hand  or 
cheek  painted  with  a  holiday  figure,  a  stop 
to  make  Christmas  Tree  ornaments  or  rein- 
deer puppets  and  a  visit  with  Santa  Claus. 
Punch  and  cookies  are  served 
in  the  agriscience  classroom. 
About  200  children  pass 
through  the   workshop 
each  hour. 

The  two-day  work- 
shop is  a  chance  for  high 
school  students  to  work 
with  young  children  which 
leads  to  excitement  for  both 
groups.  "It's  fun  making  the 
kids  happy.  They're  so  cute!" 
says  FFA  member  Jenny  Main. 
The  event  provides  the  young  stu- 
dents an  exciting  few  hours  of  holiday 
activity  and  introduces  them  to  an  area  of 
the  high  school  that  teachers  hope  will 
grab  their  attention  when  it  is  time  to  sign 
up  for  classes  years  from  now. 

Local  busines.ses  contribute  materials 
and  financial  support  for  the  event. 


California 

Official  Demonstrators 

Ten  Lemoore.  California,  members 
demonstrated  parliamentary  procedure  at 
an  FHA-HERO  conference  for  regional 
and  state  officers.  FFA  members  have 
taught  the  class  for  the  last  five  years. 
Each  FFA  officer  prepares  a  group  of 
FHA  members  for  their  office  duties. 
(Matthew  Ray,  Reporter)  ••• 


Ohio  chapters.  Mohawk,  Carey 
and  Upper  Sandusky,  collected  money 
and  materials  to  send  to  the  Midwest. 
In  all.  Ohio  FFA  sent  $5,000  and  a 
semitruck-load  of  supplies  to 
Eddyville,  Iowa.  {Lisa  Hayman,  Re- 
porter) ••• 


South  Carolina 

A  School  Farm  Show 

The  Sumter.  South  Carolina.  FFA 
hosted  a  farm  show  for  preschoolers  from 
50  schools  in  three  counties  around  the 
chapter.  FFA  invited  state  officers  to  help 
make  presentations  during  the  morning 
and  afternoon  shows. 


BOAC  chair  Jennifer  Newman  showed 
the  preschoolers  a  "soft"  baby  duck. 

The  preschoolers  saw  animals  and  fami 
scenes,  took  a  tractor-drawn  hay  ride,  and 
met  local  firemen.  McGruff  the  crime  dog. 
Woodsey  the  Owl  and  Smokey  the  Bear. 
The  wagons  picked  up  the  students  from 
their  buses,  took  them  on  their  tour  and 
back  to  the  bus  for  refreshments.  Chapter 
members  also  organized  an  FFA  band  to 
help  entertain  the  children.  (Stacy  Sinkler) 
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Ohio 

Safety  Give  Aways 


Amy  Parker  and  Jennifer  Wagner, 
Preble  Shawnee,  Ohio,  members 
handed  out  slow-moving  vehicle  signs 
to  area  farmers  to  promote  road  safety. 
(Heather  Young) 


Massachusetts 

For  The  Birds 

Bristol  County  Agricultural  High 
School  in  Dighton,  Massachusetts,  is  "'for 
the  birds." 

As  part  of  the  school's  environmental 
sciences  program,  FFA  members  lend  a 
hand  to  nature's  winged  creatures  by  build- 
ing bat  houses,  bluebird  boxes  and  osprey 
nests,  to  learn  about  and  help  the  environ- 
ment. Students  have  built  more  than  100 
bat  houses  to  take  home  or  give  away. 
They  also  work  closely  with  local  conser- 
vation commissions  and  environmentally- 
aware  businesses  to  build  and  erect  the 
houses.  (Paid  Kandarian)  ••• 


Wisconsin 

Project  Postcard 

The  North  Crawford  FFA  Chapter  in 
Gays  Mills,  Wisconsin,  collects  postcards 
from  all  around  the  United  States  just  by 
going  to  the  national  FFA  convention  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Here's  how  it 
works:  chapter  members  hand  out  a  sheet 
with  their  name  and  address  on  it.  The 
sheet  explains  that  the  FFA'ers  are  look- 
ing for  picture  postcards  showing  agricul- 
tural scenes.  Their  goal  each  year  is  to 
receive  a  postcard  from  every  state  in  the 
union. 

Members  post  the  cards  on  a  bulletin 
board  in  their  classroom.  ••• 

(Aclidii  Coulimicd  <in  Paife  36) 
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TRAIN  FOR 

A  CAREER 

ASA 

VETERINARY 

TECHNICIAN 

Bel-Rea  is  the  only  privately  owned  A.V  M  A 
accredited  school  in  the  U.S.  with  its  own 
teaching  hospital.  Our  18  month  Associate 
Degree  program  prepares  you  for  a  caring 
career  with  large  and  small  animals. 

Metro  Denver  -  751-8700 
Toll  Free -1-800-950-8001 

Bel-Rea  Institute  of  Animal  Technology 
1681  S.  Dayton  St.  •  Denver,  CO  80231 

1  Veteriiiaiv  Medical  Assn   and  CCA  accredited 


Big  Jim^"  Halters   | 

Scientific  Marvel  Controls       | 
The  Meanest  Animals  I 

Halter  breaks  cattle,  sheep,      I 

goats  etc   m  half  the  time        J 

\         Call  or  write  for  tree  catalog     I 

IL    ot  unique  &  exciting  products     J 

Big  Jim  Halter  Co.  (512)  249-248ol 

Rt  3,  Box  3138.  Boerne,  TX  78006| 


Earn  $4000  Per  Month  From 
Your  Home  With  A  Computer 


lother.  lather  &  childre 


time.  No  experience  necessary — easy 
n  We  provide  training  and  compui 
r*REE  explanation  cassettes  and  Iiterat 

1-800-343-8014,  ext.  1135 


Automatic  ^ 
Feeders 


Feed  up  to  48  times  In  24  hours 
Sealed  12-volt  rechargeable 
tiattery  and  Quartz  timer 
included.  Solid  state  circuitry 
Motor,  Timer,  Battery  fully 
enclosed. 


FREE  COLOR  CATALOG 


The  Integrity  of  Sweeney  ■■■■  fKI^  bPII 
personnel  stands  behind  i^BliH  ^BMr  |^^ 
every  unit 

Phone  (210)  537-4631  FAX  (210)  537-5017 
Sweeney  Enterprises,  Inc.  Dept.  FFA 
HCR7Box2452  Boerne.  Texas  78006 


Call  Toll  n-ee 

1^800-443-4214 


""Be  an  animal  care"* 
specialist! 

If  you  love  animals, 
our  home  study  pro- 
gram will  prepare  you 
for  an  exciting  veteri- 
nary assistant  career. 

Free  career  book: 
800-223-4542 


The  School  of  Animal  Science 

6065  Roswell  Road 
Dept.CM634,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30328 


HORSESHOEING  FOR  A  PROFESSION 
CALL  OR  WRITE  FOR  FREE  BROCHURE 

Oklahoma  Horseshoeing  School 

3000  N.  Interstate  35 

Oklahoma  City,  OK  73111 

1-800-538-1383 


IMMEDIATE  VACANCY 
UMESTONE  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 
AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE  TEACHER 

If  you  are  an  individual  who  likes  a 
challenge,  please  send  your  re- 
sume and  three  letters  of  reference 
to  Supt.  of  Schools,  275  Main 
Street,  Limestone,  ME  04750.  Must 
have  or  be  able  to  attain  Maine 
certification  #870. 


"GO  NUTS 
WITH  US!" 


^1 

PO  Box  854 

Suphenville.TX  76401 
(8I7}9&S-Sa}l 


useful  and  nutritious    VJE 
GROWWH/^JVJESELU. 

Offering  Pecan  Halves,  Pieces  and  Frosted/ 
k      Flavored  pecans  in  gift  containers.  At 
least  40%  profit.  Cash  incentive 
program  and  free  tee  shirts.  Come  by 
booth  (#81 5)  at  the 
National  FFA  Care - 
^  Show/ and  taste  - 
Fund  Raising  "^ 
'  Success'  ^ 


1-800-4UR-NUTS 

ASK  FOR  DELIA 


V 
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Iowa 


(Continued from  Page  351 
Kansas 

Smoke  Alarm  Stick  Ons 


Marysville  FFA  member  Robert 
McAnery  helped  a  preschooler  place 
"test  smoke  alarm"  stickers  on  her 
family's  calendar. 

The  Marysville,  Kansas,  FFA  chapter 
cooperated  with  the  fire  department  to 
reduce  residential  fires.  The  project  cen- 
ters around  distributing  sheets  of  1 2  small 
stickers  to  post  on  each  month  pad  of 
home  calendars  as  a  reminder  to  check  the 
smoke  alarms. 

The  sticker  sheets  can  be  imprinted 
with  a  chapter  or  local  sponsor  name.  If 
you're  interested  in  participating,  write 
the  chapter  at  10004  Oak,  Marysville.  KS 
66508. 


Texas 

The  Cotton  Picker  Story 

When  the  Prazak  family  of  East  Ber- 
nard. Texas,  attended  the  national  FFA 
convention  last  year  to  watch  Paul  receive 
his  American  FFA  Degree  they  also  vis- 
ited the  National  Agriculture  Center  and 
Hall  of  Fame  in  Bonner  Springs,  Kansas. 
The  family  and  agricultural  teacher  saw 
all  sorts  of  farm  equipment  and  tools  but 
couldn't  find  a  cotton  picker  anywhere. 

Back  home  in  Texas,  a  local  equipment 
company  donated  a  1961  one-row  picker 
for  members  to  restore  and  donate  to  the 
museum. 

East  Bernard  Chapter  members  tackled 
the  project  in  the  shop  and  dug  through  the 
rust  and  broken  parts.  The  crew  included 
Scott  Fakjus,  Stephen  Engelhardt,  Philip 
Jedlicka.  Darren  Mrkwa,  Patrick  Polak 
and  Shane  Stavena.  {Ann  Marie  Prazxik) 


'^'de'em  Rodeo 


North  Mahas 'a  FRfl  ^^^  ~^—     "  '-^SStSttBH"     *^' 


FFA  and  rodeo  seem  to  go  together. 
Three  FFA  chapters  helped  operate  the 
Iowa  High  School  State  Rodeo  finals. 
Thirty-five  FFA  members  competed  for 
the  gold  buckles  and  trophy  saddles,  as 
well  as  a  chance  to  represent  Iowa  at  the 
national  high  school  finals  in  Gillette. 
Wyoming. 

The  Albia,  Centerville  and  Moravia 


Chapters  all  took  part  in  running  the  ro- 
deo. They  set  up  and  took  down  arena 
panels,  sorted  cattle  and  loaded  them  into 
chutes.  At  the  end  of  the  three-day  event, 
members  cleaned  barns. 

Chad  Mathes  of  the  Chariton  FFA  not 
only  competed  in  calf  roping  and  team 
roping  but  he  also  started  each  rodeo  per- 
formance by  singing  the  National  Anthem. 


Missouri 

Learnins  Center  Takes  Off 


ijiii 

FUTURE  SITE  OF 

LITTON             ..^.. .^.f^ 

*  ^       AGRI-SCIENCE         wSKKBL     ■ 
^  LEARNING  CENTER  fJS^md^  ^ 

mm: 

"^       •• 

Members  of  the  chapter  completed  soil  testing  on  the  land  for  the  new 
Litton  Agri-Science  Learning  Center. 


The  FFA  Alumni  of  Chillicothe,  Mis- 
souri, completed  a  fund  drive  this  summer 
for  a  learning  center.  Plans  for  the  center 
involve  developing  the  20  acre  tract  into 
an  outdoor  science  laboratory  to  be  used 


by  agriculture  and  general  science  classes. 
preschool  through  high  school.  The  site 
will  also  serve  as  a  location  for  livestock 
and  crop  supervised  agricultural  experi- 
ence (SAE)  projects  for  FFA  members. 
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Student: 

"/   et    seven    biscuits  for 

breakfast. " 

Teacher: 

"Ate. " 

Student: 

"Well  ma\be  it  was  eight.  " 

B.  J.  Mines 

Normangee,  Texas 

HmZ  THE 

\m  us. 

PRESIDENTS 

^^^ 

K       ^ 

^f 

^"S^ . 


'Vanna.  I'd  like  to  buy  a  vowel, 
please. " 


Q.  What  walks  and  runs  at  the  same  time? 
A.  Panty  hose. 

Pat  Juenemann 
Clements,  Michigan 

Q.  What's  a  computer's  favorite  food? 
A.  Computer  chips. 

Leon  Gallow 
Ville  Platte,  Louisiana 

Q.  What  do  you  call  a  pig  that  knows 

karate? 
A.  A  pork  chop. 

Terry  Bounds 
Alton,  Maryland 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  cows  should 

be  milked? 
A.  As  long  as  short  cows. 

Julie  &  Rebecca  Summers 
Rayville,  Louisiana 


Mr.  Glass  was  terribly  overweight  so 
his  doctor  put  him  on  a  diet.  "/  want  you 
to  eat  normal  for  two  days,  then  skip  a 
day, "  the  physician  said.  "Repeat  this 
procedure  for  nvo  weeks.  The  ne.xt  time 
we  meet,  you  shoidd  be  down  by  five 
pounds. " 

When  Mr.  Glass  returned,  the  doctor 
was  delighted  with  his  rapid  weight  loss. 
"  You  look  great!  Did  you  do  this  just  by 
following  my  instructions?" 

Glass  nodded,  "I'll  tell  you  though,  I 
thought  I  was  going  to  drop  dead  on  the 
third  day!" 

"From  hunger,  eh?" 

"No,  "  Glass  replied,  "from  skipping. " 

Shane  Harders 

Caira,  Nebraska 


Q.  What  sits  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea 

and  shakes? 
A.  A  nervous  wreck. 

April  Laws 
Augusta,  Georgia 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  they  are  going  to 

stop  making  round  bales  of  hay? 
A.  Because  the  cows  wanted  square 
meals. 

Benji  Hutchinson 
Quitman,  Louisiana 


Sam:    "I've  finally  figured  out  why  an 

airplane  has  a  propeller.  " 
Dan:    "Why  Sam?" 
Sam:    "To  keep  the  pilot  cool.  " 

Jimmy  Hardy 
Winfield,  Alabama 


'We're  going  to  start  raising  rocks.  They're  insect  and  weed  resistant. ' 


NOTICE: 


FFA  NEW  HORIZONS  will  pay  $5.00  for  each  joke  selected  for  Ms  page.  Jokes  must  be  addressed  lo  FFA  NEW  HOR/ZONS.  5632  Ml.  Vernon  Mem.  Hwy..  P.O.  Box  15 160. 
Alexandria,  VA  22309.  or  via  Slargram  on  the  Ag  Ed  Network  to  FFIOOA.  In  case  of  duplication,  payment  will  be  for  the  first  one  received.  Contributions  cannot  be 
acknowledged  or  returned. 
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The  blue  corduroy  on  national  FFA 
vice  president  John  Kleiboeker's 
back  has  traveled  from  the  east 
coast  states  of  Maine  and  Florida 
to  the  far  western  regions  of  the  United 
States.  He  and  his  official  dress  not  only 
hit  Alaska  on  their  tour  of  duty,  but  also 
stopped  by  California  and  Oregon. 

By  the  time  his  year  is  over,  John  will 
have  been  on  the  road  for  200  days.  1 6  of 
those  days  in  Japan,  Hong  Kong  and  China, 
the  rest  in  any  one  of  30  states.  "I  haven't 
really  totaled  up  how  many  miles,"  says 
John.  "Fm  not  sure  I  want  to  know,"  he 
adds  with  a  chuckle. 

Eight  state  conventions  and  key  note 
speeches  for  all  kinds  of  occasions  lie  in 
John's  podium-filled  past.  He  says  with 
each  FFA  visit  he  tried  to  fulfill  his  team's 


Here's  two-year-old  John,  who  looks 
like  he's  already  ready  to  be  the  fourth 
generation  to  farm  his  family's  land  in 
southwest  Missouri. 
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motto  of  "Service  Above  Self".  "I  always 
felt  like  any  other  FFA  member  who  has 
a  job.  When  it  really  boils  right  down  to  it, 
we'  re  no  different  than  anyone  else.  There 
were  times  during  my  year  as  a  state 
officer  when  I  felt,  "We  deserve  some 
things  just  because  we're  state  officers.' 
This  year  as  a  national  officer,  I  can't  say 
I've  ever  felt  that.  If  you're  in  a  service 
position,  you  can't  be  a  glory  hog." 

Even  though  giving  speeches  and  be- 
ing in  the  spotlight  came  with  the  job, 
John  says  getting  to  know  members  per- 
sonally after  coming  down  from  the  stage 
was  more  important.  "I  enjoyed  being 
one-on-one  with  FFA  members.  That's 
where  I  felt  I've  had  the  most  impact." 

20120  Vision 

The  members  and  others  he  has  met 
through  FFA  have  also  influenced  John. 
"A  year  as  a  national  officer  really  opens 
your  eyes,  matures  you,  changes  your 
perspectives  in  ways  I'm  not  sure  a  person 
can  even  define.  I  have  more  faith  in 
myself  and  faith  in  those  folks  around 
me."  He  adds,  "I'm  a  person  who  knows 
what  I  want  now." 

Being  in  the  air  and  on  the  road  for  so 
long,  av/ay  from  his  native  Missouri, 
brought  the  benefits  of  home  into  clearer 
focus.  "In  all  my  travels  and  every  place 
I've  been — I  don't  want  to  step  on  any 
toes  here — but  I  just  don't  think  there's 
any  place  better  than  Missouri.  I  really 
like  southwest  Missouri  in  particular." 

Not  just  any  place  in  southwest  Mis- 
souri will  do  though.  John  wants  to  go 
home  to  Pierce  City  and  farm  with  his 
brother  and  father. 

"I  always  thought  that  farming  was  my 
calling,  but  in  college  I  was  going  with 
journalism  and  public  relations  to  always 
have  something  to  do  in  case  farming 
didn't  pan  out.  I've  almost  decided  this 
year  that  I'm  going  to  make  farming  pan 


John  Kleiboeker 
Vice  President,  Central  Region 


out,"  says  John.  "I  think  everybody  has  a 
place  where  they  can  fit  in  the  best,  an 
overall  role  in  society.  I  have  farming  in 
my  blood.  To  me,  some  of  the  greatest 
things  to  do  are  to  work  cattle,  ride  trac- 
tors, work  hogs  and  everything  else  asso- 
ciated with  farming.  And  picking  rocks,  I 
don't  even  mind  doing  that. ..too  inuch." 

"Through  FFA  I've  gotten  to  work 
with  a  lot  of  different  types  of  people.  I 
found  out  the  type  I'm  comfortable  work- 
ing with  are  demonstrated  in  my  dad  and 
brother.  I  found  out  I've  got  a  much  stron- 
ger interest  in  production  than  in  the  jour- 
nalism or  public  relations  area.  FFA  has 
helped  me  strengthen  some  of  those  be- 
liefs and  make  some  of  those  decisions." 

John  will  carry  this  extra  confidence  in 
his  goals  back  to  the  farm.  It  is  a  lasting 
change.  But  soon,  the  short-term  benefits 
of  being  a  national  officer  will  be  gone. 

After  his  term  as  national  officer  is 
over,  John  says,  things  will  be  different, 
but  life  will  go  on.  "No  longer  is  someone 
else  going  to  pay  for  our  starched  shirts. 
No  longer  is  someone  else  going  to  pick 
up  airfares  to  see  interesting  places  and 
people.  We  had  to  adjust  at  first  and  we'll 
have  to  readjust  when  it's  over.  We're  just 
young  men  who  are  doing  the  job  and  we 
hope  we'll  have  a  good  impact."         •" 


•John's  brother  and  sister  continue  the  FFA 
legacy.  Philip,  is  the  fVlissouri  FFA  president 
this  year.  Sister  Amy  is  Pierce  City  FFA's 
second  vice  president,  IVlom,  Carole,  is  a 
grade  school  teacher  and  his  dad,  Donald, 
is  a  farmer  and  feed  salesman. 
•The  Kleiboel<er's  have  been  farming  the 
land  in  southwest  Missouri  ever  since  John's 
great  grandparents  immigrated  from  Ger- 
many. 

•  Before  farming  full-time,  John  plans  to 
graduate  from  the  University  of  Missouri 
with  a  degree  in  animal  science, 

FFA  New  Horizons 


On  What  A  Cowboy  Is  Most  Proud  Of. 

He's  recorded  30  number  one  records.Won  more  gold  and  platinum  than  just  about 
anybody  in  country  music.  Even  made  a  movie.  But  ask  him  about  himself,  and  he'll  tell  you 

he's  just  a  cowboy.  Which  is  unusual  for  George  Strait.  He's  usually  not  one  to  brag. 
Yeah,  we  know  cowboys.  Our  jeans  and  shirts  were  made  for  them.  That's  why  the  West  is  in  us. 
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The  Western  Original 
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If  you  want  to  go  to  college,  the  Army  can  get  you  there.  Qualify  for  the  Montgomery  GI  Bill 
plus  the  Army  College  Fund,  and  you  can  earn  $20,000,  $25,000  or  $30,000  with  a  two,  three 

' .  or  four  year  enlistment. 
^  -•   While  you  enlist,  you  can  even 
apply  for  and  gain  admission  to  a 
college  through  CONAP  —  the  Army's  Concurrent  Admissions  Program. 
And  remember,  your  education  never  stops  while  you  serve.  You'll  learn  things  like  teamwork, 
confidence  and  self-discipline,  important  tools  that  help  you  in  college  and  all  through  life. 
See  your  Army  Recruiter.  Or  call  1-800-USA-ARMY.    ARMY.  BE  ALL  YOU  CAN  BE. 


